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to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in the 


six years. 


Just think! this means a whole city. 


It is 


past 


What Will You Give To Be Well | 


IT CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able To 


Good Figure, 


to 
my thosdustn study of anatomy, physiology and health princi- Vibrant Heclth, ” 


an and to my 12 years personal experience before I began my 
structions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 


Rested Nerves? 


It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils 


—and I have done all this by simpl 


individual difficulty. 

If vital organs or nerve centers 
are weak, I strengthen them so 
that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to 
be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
that sweet, personal loveliness 
which health and a wholesome, 
graceful body gives—a cultured, 
self-reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 
A Sweeter Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat and it 
will stay removed, 


T Flesh I have reduced 
00 yi. 15,000 women. One 
| pupil writes me: 

**Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look 
15 years younger. I feel so well I wanttoshout! I 
never get out of breath now. 

“When I began I was rheumatic and constipated, 
my heart was weak and my head dull,and oh dear, I 
am as ed when I think how I used to look! I never 
dreamed it was all sc easy, 1 thought I just had to be 
fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman I see and 

telling her of you.’ 


I may need to strengthen your stom- 

. nerves rst. A 

| Too Thin? | pupil who was thin, 
writes me: 

*“T just can't tell you how happy I am. I am soproud 


of my neck and arms! My busts are rounded out and | 


Ihave gained 28 pounds; it has come just where [ 

wanted it and I carry myself like another woman. 
**My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 

not been constipated since my second lesson and I had 

taken something for yuan. My liver seems to be all 

right and I haven’ta 

I sleep like a baby and m 


merves are so rested. I 
feel so well all the time.’ ‘id 


Write me today ‘never tests patient I cannot help 


Dept. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


it of indigestion any more,for | 


A Corset is not Needed 
a Good Figure 


y studying N ature’s s laws adapted to the correction of each 


I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
cal proportions and I teach her to 
stand and to wa/k in an attitude 
which bespeaks culture and refine- 
ment. A good figure, gracefully 
carried, means more than a pretty 
face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or pow- 
der. I help you to 


Arise To Your Best! 


The day for drugging the system has 
passed. Inthe privacy of yourownroom, 
I strengthen the muscles and nerves of 
the vital organs, lungs and heart and start 
your blood to circulating as it did when 
you were a child. I teach you to breathe, 
so that the blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


And the vital strength gained by a force- 
ful circulation relieves you of suchchronic 


ents as 
Constipation Duliness 
Torpid Liver Irritability 
Indigestion Nervousness 
Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 4 


by strengthening whatever organs or 
merves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into 
these words to make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you can bea viea- 
ctous, attractive woman in return for juste 
few minutes’ careecach day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give each pupil 
the individual, confidential treatment 
which her case demands. My informa- 
tion and advice are entirely free. 

Send 10 cents for instructive booklet 
showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


for 
telling me your faults in health or douse, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
p. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help ty aned. 


57 Washington Street, 


ICAGO 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the sclentihe care of the health and figure of women. 
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for any requirement. 


for Florists. 


have an active cold air circulation to every nook and corner. 
walls are insulated with mineral wool. 
like china.) porcelain-tile, white-enameled wood, or odorless white wood. 
No zinc is ever nsed because Zinc is unsanitary 

Can be made to be iced from the back 4 if desired. All sizes and 
linings are ready for immediate shipment. 
Plans and estimates without charge. 
Send for catalog No. 83 for Residences: No. 47 for Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants; No. 65 for Grocers; No. 58 for Meat Markets or No. 71 
They contain reliable refrigerator information. 


McCray Refrigerator Company, 690 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana, 


ranches in al! principal cities. 


Keeps Food to Perfection 


eliminates every trace of Gampocee. . odor, or taints; is always sweet and 
clean and actually reduces your ice b 


McCray Refrigerators 


Their thick 
They are lined with opal-giass, (looks 


We build refrigerators to order 
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‘The Linen Store” 
Important Sale | 


French and Domestic Lingerie 


This Sale has been prepared especially for the replenishing of the sum- 
mer wardrobe and many of the values have never been equaled. 
Most of the goods have been imported within the last few weeks and 
are fresh, new and perfect in every way. The collection includes: 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Gowns Drawers 
Chemises Three=piece Sets 
Corset Covers Combinations 


Petticoats 


Eight-page folder, giving prices and details, mailed free on request. 


5th & 34th St., N. Y 
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The Provident Loan Society of New York 
The New York Trust Company 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


offer for subscription at par and accrued interest (July and January) $850,000 67% 
Certificates of Contribution of The Provident Loan Society (being the unsold 
balance of an authorized issue of $3,000,000). 


These Certificates are issued in denominations of $500, $1,000, and $5,000,and may 


‘be registered in the name of the holder and can be transferred at the office of the 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company. 
Registrar—The New York Trust Co. 


In addition to the above $3,000,000 6% Certificates of Contribution, the Society 
has outstanding $2,000,000 4% % Gold Bonds due 1921. 

The $850,000 Provident Loan Society 6% Certificates are to be sold now in order 
to obtain additional capital to be loaned on pledge of pessonal property to meet the 
numerous demands which are made upon it at this time on account of the present 
industrial depression. 

The Provident Loan Society was incorporated in 1894 by special act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York “for the purpose of aiding such persons as said 
Society shall deem in need of pecuniary assistance by loans of money at interest upon 
the pledge or mortgage of personal property.” According to the Act of Incorpora- 
tion ‘no member or trustee of the Society shall receive any compensation for his 
services or any profit other than lawful interest on money loaned toit.” It has now 
five loaning offices in the Borough of Manhattan and one in the Borough of Brooklyn 
in operation. It owns, free of ingumbrances, the sites and buildings of the Grand 
Street office and the Williamsburg office, and is at present erecting a Central Office 
building at the northwest corner of Fourth Avenue and 25th Street to house the 
executive offices and its Fourth Avenue loan office. 

From its organization in May, 1894, to April 1, 1908, the Society has made about 
1,670,000 loans, aggregating Byer $53,000,000. Of this sum $40,300,000 has fallen due 
and all but 1.45% paid a before maturity. During the year 1907 the Society 
loaned over $10,600,000, the average loan being about $37.50, and the net earnings 
showed a surplus for the year of $209,000 over all charges. The Society has been in 
existence 14 years, and has continuously paid interest semi-annually on its Certificates 
of Contribution at the rate of 6% per annum. Many philanthropic, educational, and 
religious organizations as well as private individuals have funds invested in these 
Certificates, as the interest return of 6% makes them especially attractive for per- 
manent investment and endowment purposes. 

Copies of the annual report for 1907 and any further information concerning the 
Certificates may be obtained at the Provident Loan Society’s Executive Office, 105 
East 22nd Street, United Charities Building, where subscriptions will be received, as 
well as at the offices of The New York Trust Company, 26 Broad Street, and Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 176 Broadway, New York. 
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The Grand 
r. Ryan on Metropolitan ; 
Jury which 


Traction Finance 
has been in- 


vestigating charges of criminal wrong- 
doing in the management of the surface 
transit lines comprising the Metropolitan 
system in New York City reported last 
week that it found no basis in any of the 
charges for indictments. In its state- 
ment the Jury said that at the beginning 
of its inquiry its members were “ im- 
pressed with the deplorable condition 
of the street surface railways of the city, 
both on the physical and financial side,” 
and that at the end of its work “ much 
had appeared in methods and expendi- 
tures which, in the light of experience, 
sound business judgmént would not 
sanction, and there were disbursements 
deserving severe condemnation.” Never- 
theless it had not been able to obtain 
any evidence showing the commission of 
a crime on which it could act. On the 
same day a statement was issued by Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan, the leading figure in 
the recent history of the Metropolitan 
System, in defense of the actions of his 
associates and himself in connection with 
the associated transit lines. Mr. Ryan 
summarized the accusations against the 
Metropolitan managers and directors as 
follows : 

1. That the stock of the company 
consists chiefly of “‘ water.” 

2. That enormous profits were made 
by “insiders” through construction 
contracts and otherwise. 

3. That in the purchase by the Met- 
ropolitan Securities Company of the Wall 
and Cortlandt Street Railway the “ in- 
siders”’ appropriated $111,000 each to 
his personal use. 

Each of these charges he characterizes 
as false. In refutation of the first, he 
tells of the formation, in 1885, of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of 
New Jersey, with an authorized capital 


lliam Me ywlancd, Treasurer. Kar! V. S. Howland 
Townsend, 


Editor. 10c.acopy 


of $10,000,000, for which $6,000,000 
was paid into the treasury in cash. 
By subsequent operations,’ which in- 
cluded the formation of two other com- 
panies, the exchange of stocks of new 
companies for those of old, the increase 
of the capitalization of the succeeding 
companies, and the sale of additional 
stock for cash, the stock capitalization 
of the system became in 1900 $52,000,- 
000, representing cash paid into the 
treasury of $43,240,000. The differ- 
ence between the whole amount of cash 
paid into the company’s treasury and 


the whole amount of stock issued Mr. ° 


Ryan considers to be a perfectly legiti- 
mate difference in view of the newness 
of the venture and the precariousness of 
the investment. The second charge Mr. 
Ryan meets with a description of what 
actually happened in a typical case. 
The Lexington Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany was organized in 1893 and author- 
ized to issue $5,000,000 of stock and 
$5,000,000 of bonds. The Metropolitan 
Traction Company contracted to build 
the road and to obtain for the Lexington 
Avenue Company the right to operate 
its cars on Twenty-third Street and 
Broadway in return for the stock and 
bond capital of the road. The $10,000,- 
000 worth of securities were handed 
over to the Metropolitan, which sold the 
bonds at par and with the proceeds built 
the road. The stock remained in the 
treasury of the Metropolitan and was 
subsequently transformed into stock of 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany. The same procedure was followed 
with the Columbus and Ninth Avenue 
Company; which issued to the Metro- 
politan $3,000,000 of stock and $3,000,- 
000 of bonds. ‘“ There was no increase 
in capitalization to the public in any 
instance,” says Mr. Ryan, “all of the 
issued shares of subordinate companies 
being held in the treasury of the Metro- 
1 
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politan Company, or pledged under 
mortgage, and never offered for sale.” 
With regard to the third charge, Mr. 
Ryan asserts that the payments of 
$111,000 each to Messrs. Whitney, 
Dolan, Ryan, Widener, and Elkins were 
in repayment of sums advanced by 
them to the company “ to cover expendi- 
tures which had been made for the benefit 


of the property.” In concluding his 


statement Mr. Ryan ascribes the failure 
of the surface lines to outside causes, 
“mainly the results of State interfer- 
ence.” Among these causes, he asserts, 
are: . 

1. The extension of the free transfer 
system. 

2. Enormous:increase in taxes, “the 
special franchise tax alone having almost 
doubled the system’s burden of taxation.” 


3. The extraordinary congestion of. 


street traffic, resulting in greatly in- 
creased cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, and also in an abnormal burden 
of accident claims, this item alone 
amounting to $2,000,000 a year, or about 
ten per cent of the gross receipts. 

4. The competition of subway lines, 
built with the aid of the city’s credit. 

“The company was not looted,” says 
Mr. Ryan; “it was throttled.’ 


: The findings .of the 
Some Things Grand Jury must be 
a ‘accepted as final in so 

Did Not Explain 
far as the question 
whether crimes have been committed 
by the men in control of the Metro- 
politan system is concerned. But it 
should be noted that the Jury was not 
engaged in making a comprehensive 
examination of the affairs of the surface 
railways, but only investigating certain 
definite charges brought by individuals. 
It should also be remembered that the 
fact that there has been nothing criminal 
done does.not prove that there has been 
nothing urfbusinesslike, unfair, or dishon- 
orable. But Mr. Ryan’s statement we 
are by no means compelled to accept 
without examination; and examination 
reveals it as inadequate and mislead- 
ing. The figures which he presents, 
showing the relation of the stock capi- 
talization of the Metropolitan to the 


cash actually paid in, are probably accu- 
rate. But, in the first place, Mr. Ryan’s 
story stops with the year 1900, since 
when, by the formation of the Metro- 
politan Securities Company and the 
Interborough-Metropolitan merger, the 
stock capitalization of the surface system 
has been more than doubled, with the 
addition of only a very small amount, if 
any, of new cash. In the second place, 
it gives no intimation - of what the cash 
paid in was used for, a question which, 
in a case of this sort, is even more im- 
portant than the question whether any 
cash at all was paid in. Mr. Ryan’s 
statement shows that in 1893 the newly 
formed Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company bought from the Metropolitan 
Traction Company, giving in exchange 
its own stock, the stocks of several sub- 
ordinate lines, aggregating $16,500,000. 
In another portion of his statement, 
doubtless not intended to be read in 
connection with the first, he shows that 
in the case of at least two of these sub- 
ordinate lines the stocks represented not 
one single cent of actual cash paid in; 
the stocks of the Lexington Avenue 
and Columbus Avenue Railway Com- 
panies, amounting to eight millions, 
were all “ water,” and had cost the 
Metropolitan Traction Company noth- 
ing in cash; and Mr. Ryan states that 
there were “many other precisely simi- 
lar transactions.” What, then, was the 
$18,000,000 of cash paid into the Met- 
ropolitan Traction Company for its capi- 
tal stock, used for? But, in the third 
place, Mr. Ryan has not answered the 
real accusation which is made with 
regard to the over-capitalization of 
the Metropolitan. The over-capitaliza- 
tion consists not so much in the issu- 
ance of stock for which cash has not 
been paid in, .as in the burdening of 
the system with a tremendous load of 
indebtedness. Let us accept for the 
moment Mr. Rvan’s explanation of the 
stock capitalization of the system as 
satisfactory. We would then like to 
have his explanation of the following 
facts: In 1886 the total liabilities of the 
roads now included in the Metropolitan 
system amounted to thirty-five and a half 
million dollars. In the next ten years 
the extensions and improvements actually 
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made on these roads could have cost, 
on the most liberal basis possible, not 
more than five million dollars. In 1896, 
therefore, the total liabilities of the sy¥s- 
tem might reasonably have been forty 
and a half millions. As a matter of fact, 
they were over seventy-six millions. 
Where, we would like to ask Mr. Ryan, 
did the additional thirty-five millions go? 
But now let us accept this figure of 
seventy-six millions as a new basis. In 
the next ten years the extensions and 
improvements actually made on the lines 
of the system might have cost, on an 
exceedingly liberal basis, somewhat over 
fifteen millions, and new cars, adapted to 
the use of electric power, which were 
bought, might have cost twelve millions 
more. Let us take these two figures 
together and increase their total to 
thirty-five millions for good measure, 
The liabilities of the system in 1906 
would then have been less than one 
hundred and twelve millions; but, as 
a matter of fact, they actually were 
over two hundred and thirty-four mill- 
ions. What, Mr. Ryan, became of the 
additional one hundred and twenty- 
two millions? We suspect that a full 
and complete answer to this question 
would make much more interesting 
reading for the public than Mr. Ryan’s 
published statement, although it might 
not afford him so much satisfaction to 
prepare. Mr. Ryan’s answer to the 
second charge may avail to defend “ in- 
siders ” against the accusation of having 
made personal profit directly from the 
construction of new lines, but it certainly 
reveals, as we have shown above, that 
the stock capitalization of certain of the 
subordinate lines consisted not “ chiefly” 
but entirely of “water.” His explana- 
tion ofthe third charge is sustained by the 
evidence brought out before the Grand 
Jury. The payments of one hundred 
and eleven thousand dollars each to five 
men were made for the purpose of re- 
turning advances made by those men. 
But this explanation, while it may clear 
the skirts of the gentlemen who advanced 
the money, does not in the slightest 
degree explain what the money was 
originally spent for. The fact remains 
that five hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars went out of the treasury of the 


Metropolitan, ostensibly for the purchase 
of a road whose only assets were a 
charter and an injunction forbidding that 
charter to be used, but actually for some 
purpose unknown. It has been sug- 
gested that the money was probably 


-used for political contributions, but Mr. 


Whitney, who spent the money, is dead, 
and all the survivors who had anything 
to do with the transaction are most mar- 
velously ignorant of its details. 


Mr. Ryan’s attempt to 
ascribe the failure of the 
surface lines to outside 
causes also repays examination. His 
causes are four: 

1. Universal free transfers. But if this 
condition were to influence the finances 
of the system, it would show its effect in 
the proportion of annual operating ex- 
penses to annual gross earnings. This 
ratio was 54 per cent in 1897, and in 
1906 it had increased only to 57 per 
cent, an increase which needs no other 
explanation than the increased cost of 
labor and materials during the period in 
question. 

2. Increase in taxation, especially the 
adres ‘But the Metropolitan has 
never paid its franchise taxes, which are 
still the subject of litigation. 

3. Congestion of traffic, resulting in 
$2,000,000 of accident claims a year: 
But it has been shown that a great part 
of the congestion is directly due to 
the crippled condition of much of the 
Metropolitan’s rolling stock. A large 
proportion of the accidents, which cost 
$2,000,000 a year, could be avoided 
by the adoption of adequate fenders or 
wheel-guards. The city of Liverpool has 
in use a wheel guard which has a record 
of having pushed over four hundred 
persons off the track without injury and 
of having permitted not one to be run 
over. This wheel-guard is the invention 
of the municipal engineers and is unpat- 
ented. It could be installed on all the 
surface cars in New York for not over 
$600,000. It is estimated by experts 
that its adoption would reduce the acct- 
dent claims by one-half. ‘The expendi- 
ture, then, ogce for all, of a sum equal to 
one-third of the annual accident bill of 


The System 
Throttled * 
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the Metropolitan would cut down that 
bill one-half every:year. It is claimed, 
however, that this wheel-guard cannot 
be used on the New York lines because 
the pavement between the rails is too 
rough. But the railway company is 
responsible for that pavement; if it is 
rough, it has only itself to blame. 

4. Competition. Doubtless the sub- 
way has taken some passengers from 
the surface roads. But the finding of 
the Public Service Commission that prac- 
tically none of the surface lines parallel 
to the subway were running enough cars, 
and the plea of the company that it 
could not run enough cars to take care 
of the traffic, would not seem to indi- 
cate that the loss from this cause was of 
dangerous proportions. 

Against Mr. Ryan’s four causes we 
would set a single fact. Between 1898 
and 1906 the Metropolitan’s annual net 
earnings increased 102 per cent; its 


annual fixed charges increased 250 
per cent. We are glad to"accept Mr. 
Ryan’s phrase. The gigantic millstone, 


in the shape of liabilities aggregating 
$234,000,000, which Mr. Ryan and his 
associates have hung about the neck of 
the Metropolitan, have “ throttled ” it. 


This session of 
Congress, having 
| - passed a bill for 
railway employers’ liability—with only 
one dissenting vote in both houses—has 
now before it a Federal workmen’s com- 
pensation law. The liability law was 
made to apply merely to inter-State com- 
mon carriers by railway ; compensation 
is designed to apply to Federal employees 
solely. There is a difference in prin- 
ciple between the t ings: The lia- 
bility law inflicts a penalty when the 
employer is in any degree negligent or 
culpable ; in the compensation bill the 
employer—namely, the» Government— 
volunteers to offer recompense for injury 
incurred by the employee. In February 
of this year John A. Sterling, of Illinois, 
whose liability bill was recently enacted 
into law, introduced the most compre- 
hensive bill so far proposed. Briefly, 
the Sterling Bill, “to compensate civilian 
government employees for personal in- 


Federal Compensation 
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jury in service,” provides for compensa- 
tion of such employees in the United 
States and the various operations con- 
nected with the Panama Canal, except 
where injuries are due to serious and 
willful misconduct. The first thirty days 
are not included, and only employees 
earning $2,500 or less a year are affected. 
In case of death, if relatives wholly de- 
pendent are left, a sum is to be awarded 
equal to earnings of five years previous, 
not less than $2,000 nor more than 
$10,000, or, in case of a shorter term of 
employment, calculated on the basis of 
average annual wages. If there are rela- 
tives partially dependent, the compensa- 
tion is a sum not exceeding two years’ 
wages nor more than’$1,800. ‘The Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor is to 
determine both the degree of depend- 
ence and the proportion payable to each 
dependent. 
ents, however, then reasonable medical 
attendance and. burial expenses, not ex- 
ceeding $150, are provided for. If the 
victim is incapacitated for work, then 
sixty per cent of earnings each month, 
not to exceed $50 a month, is granted. 
If the incapacity should exceed one year, 
the Secretary shall cause an examination 
to be made, and if the incapacity proves 
permanent, a sum ten times the annual 
amount payable to the employee shall 
be paid. Whenever such an accident 
(that is, death or incapacity) occurs in 
any Department of the Government, it 
must be reported ‘to the head of the 
Department and thence to the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. In case of 
death an affidavit must be filed by the 
persons entitled to compensation within 
ninety days, and in case of incapacity 
by the employee in thirty days. The 
Secretary determines compensation, may 
increase or diminish it or discontinue it. 
Fraudulence is declared a misdemeanor, 
payments are not to be subject to claims 
of creditors, it is provided that no other 
acts shall conflict with this, and this act 
is to go into effect, if passed, July 1, 
1908. . Congress is asked to appropriate 
a sum yet to be determined to make the 
act effective. Strictly speaking, this is 


only a loose form of compensation, or 
rather a very broad form of liability. 
It is. not as scientific as the British 


If there are no depend-scom 
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Compensation Act of 1897 ; indeed, it 
is totally different from any of the acts 
of the twenty-one countries which have 
enacted compensation laws. It indi 
cates one thing, however—compensation 
will have, undoubtedly, a very different 
evolution with us. Perhaps in this tenta- 
tive bill too great judicial power is given 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Moreover, there should be a more pre- 
cise definition of the classes of accidents 
covered. But the bill in its present 
shape is not final, and the criticisms of it 
are little more than suggestions. 


With the opening of spring 
increased progress has 
been made on the Gov- 
ernment’s vast Reclamation Service plans 
in the West. Few realize how extensive 
are these undertakings or how important 
they are to the home-seeker. ‘The work 
as a whole rivals the Panama Canal in 
the labor and expense involved. The 
employment of 16,000 men and the ex- 
penditure of $1,250,000 every month are 
but incidents in the service. Already 
the canals completed reach a total of 
1,815 miles—as far as from New York to 
Denver. Homes have been made for 
ten thousand families where before was 
desert. In the past five years $33,000, 
000 has been spent, and the enterprises 
already planned will add more than 
a hundred millions to this sum. Nor is 
this money spent in one locality. In 
New Mexico one of the largest dams in 
the world is being constructed. In Calli- 
fornia and Nevada great reservoirs and 
irrigation plants are being built. In 
western Kansas the beet-sugar raisers 
are to have a $250,000 plant for pump- 
ing the “‘ underflow,” or the sheet water 
found a few feet beneath the top-soil, of 
the Arkansas River Valley to the surface, 
that ditches may be filled and crops 
made certain. On seven great projects, 
involving the expenditure of $51,000,000 
and the reclamation of over a million 
acres, the benefit is directly to the 
Northwest. ‘These projects lie in North 
and South Dakota, Montana, and Wash- 
ington. In these States lands that have 
been considered as worthless except for 
the coarsest kind of grazing are being 


Reclamation’s 
New Plans 
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transformed into productive farms. In 
South Dakota the largest earth dam 
in the world is being constructed, that 
ninety. thousand acres of land may be 
made fertile ; while just east of the Yel- 
lowstone Park is being built a solid wall - 
of masonry 310 feet high to hold back 
the waters of the Shoshone River until 
a reservoir of ten square miles, capable 
of irrigating a hundred thousand acres, 
is formed. The production of these 
irrigated lands is marvelous. In the 
Grand River Valley of Colorado a tract of 
160 acres supports fifteen families, with 
a total of eighty persons. In a single 
season this land produced $48,000 worth 
of peaches from trees three to seven 
years old. Another quarter-section, 
half of which is in grain and the 
remainder in fruit, has for several years 
produced $30,000 a year. This dense 
population brings with it definite social 
advantages. In this valley, of the four- 
teen school districts all but one have two 
or more teachers each; a perfect tele- 
phone system, rural mail service, and 
good roads make it more like suburban 
territory than a country section. Nor is 
the service of reclamation confined to 
putting water on the land; it is also 
devoted to taking surplus water off the 
soil. Recent surveys have shown that 
in a northern Minnesota district 400,000 
acres of swamp-land can be reclaimed 
through drainage at a cost of less than 
$5 an acre. When this is done, it will 
be worth $50 to $100 an acre. This is 
a part of the work to be done during 
the coming season. 
&- 
The direct influence 
Home-Making on o£ this immense serv- 
ice in the interest of 
better fertility and of larger income is 
not all of the benefit it is conferring 
upon the Nation. The fact that home- 
steads are practically exhausted, that 
Uncle Sam is no longer “rich enough 
to give us all a farm,” has seemed to 
thousands to close the door of opportu- 
nity. Rising land values preclude the 
poor man from getting a productive 
farm with the ease of former years. 
Even out on the prairies, two hundred 
miles west of the Missouri River, in, 


unirrigated sections, farms are selling 
for ‘seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
an acre—more than is asked’for much 
of the land within a two hours’ ride from 
New York City. The Canadian North- 
west has taken tens of thousands of the 
restless settlers who have “ moved on,” 
giving place to immigration from States 
farther east. The opening of the door 
to the arid lands by making them fertile 
with the best kind of fertility’ has been 
received with rejoicing by the most 
capable of this class of home-seekers. 
Those who are taking up these reclaimed 
lands, and who will in the end repay 
the Government for the expenditures 
thereon, are farmers of ability and 
energy. Generally they have succeeded 
in their former homes, and are familiar 
with the tasks involved in transforming 
virgin prairie into well-tilled farms. No 
private enterprise could undertake the 
vast plans being carried on by the Gov- 
ernment, at least not without demanding 
tremendous capital and a profit beyond 
the income of the. average farmer. 


For instance, the service has excavated ~ 
forty-seven tunnels, with a total length . 


of eleven miles, _ Among its accomplish- 


ments are 94 large structures, 675 head- 
works, flumes, etc.; it has built 375 


miles of wagon road in mountainous 
country, has 727 miles of telephone 
lines, has manufactured in its own mill 
seventy thousand barrels of cement, and 
in its own sawmills has cut over three 
million feet of lumber. ' All this indi- 
cates a work:of the first magnitude. 
It will be returned many fold to the 
Nation in the greater prosperity that will 
come to thdse who take advantage of 
the opportunity. All these enterprises 
are to be repaid out of the products of the 
farms benefited; then the fund so cre- 
ated is to go on developing more power 
and bringing into. subjection more 


‘reaches of desert. The West at first 


looked upon the work as a somewhat 


. visionary scheme of college-bred engi- 


neers rather than the planning of “ prac- 
tical” farm-makers. But now the West 
is enthusiastically heralding every proj- 
ect and is begging for greater effort. 
Altogether, the undertaking is accom- 
plishing all it intended, and has both 
educational and economic justification. 
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Sir Henry Camp 
bell - Bannerman, 
late British Prime 
Minister, died in London on Wednesday 
of last week. His formal resignation from 
office was so recently announced that it 
is unnecessary to repeat the facts of his 


Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman 


_ life, at that time in various forms widely 


‘published. The Outlook has already 
expressed its judgment of his character 
and career. His success was a triumph 
of character rather than of genius; but 
it was character reinforced by three 
or four fundamental qualities—unusual 
common sense, courage, courtesy, and 
persistence ; to which must be added, as 
a prime element in his career, the com- 
panionship, devotion, and inspiration of 
a wife of rare ability and loveliness. 
Her death was really a fatal blow to her 
husband. With her scmething passed 
out of his life which reduced his vitality 
and weakened his hold upon the things 
of this world. His incorruptible integ- 
rity, stanch devotion, and stainless life 
constituted—as they must always consti- 
tute in an English-speaking community— 
a-substantial and enduring claim upcn 
public confidence and regard. For many 
months after his acceptance of the Pre- © 
miership Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was tolerated rather than acknowl- 
edged as a leader. He was accepted as 
a kind of compromise representative of 
Liberalism rather than as a man marked 
by genius and achievement for the 
leadership of the party ; but his quiet 
persistence, remarkable skill in keeping 
the diverse and antagonistic sections of 
his party together, uniform Courtesy, 
and kindliness of spirit, won\first the 
respect and then the affection\of the 
House of Commons. He became and 
he remained “ C-B ”—a pseudonym ex- 
pressive of affectionate familiarity with a 
man who did not overpower, but who 
led with ability and with kindness. He 
wore a silken glove, but he had an iron 
hand ; for he had the great Scotch qual- 
ities of tenacity of purpose and firmness 
of character combined with rare kindli- 
ness and humor.. The mere fact that he 
kept his party together demonstrated 
the quiet force of the man ; and the fact 
that he brought into his Ministry two 
‘men like Mr. Lloyd-George, who was a 


solicitor in a small Welsh town, and Mr. 
Jobn Burns, who wore a bowler hat anda 
serge suit in the House of Commons, 
thus quietly disregarding one of its most 
respected traditions, showed that he 
judged men for himself without regard 
to their station, and that he had the 
courage to recognize a man when he 
found him. 

The ex-Prime Minister 
really died at his post. 
If he had been willing to accede to the 
pressure brought to bear on him when 
he accepted the Premiership, and taken 
a title and gone into the House of Lords, 
he would probablydiave still been living ; 
but his own inclination, his fighting 
blood, and the wishes of his wife kept 
him on the firing line in the House of 
Commons—a Chamber of which he had 
learned all the secrets and with which 
he dealt, in all its vagaries, with unfailing 
good nature and unbroken repose of 
manner. He was a well-read man, an 
excellent classical scholar, a story-teller 
of genius, and he had the gift of quick 
and witty retort. He once said that he 
had never had any desire for the positions 
he had been called upon to occupy; 
that he was put into them by force of 
circumstances, and that he had always 
said, ** Please God, I will do my best.” 
The King, who was in Copenhagen when 
notified of the death of his ex-Prime 
Minister, summed up his life and the 
public judgment of him ina single phrase, 
“He was the faithful servant of his 
country.” General Botha, Premier of 
the Transvaal, telegraphed: “‘ The Empire 
loses one of its wisest statesmen and 
the Transvaal one of its truest friends. 
In securing self-government for the new 
colonies he raised an _ imperishable 
monument to himself and laid the foua- 
dation of a united South Africa.” It 
was his wish that the recognition of his 
death should be as quiet as possible, 
which was characteristic of the man; but 
the country would not have been satisfied 
without a public service in Westminster 
Abbey. The burial, in Perthshire, beside 
the grave of the brilliant and faithful wife, 
fulfills his own wish. Such men as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman have made 


English history, not because they have 


‘A Signal Defeat 


continued the tradition of English genius 
in public life, but because they have 
sustained the tradition of English recti- 
tude, courage, and efficiency. 


The Ministry of Mr. 
Asquith has met at the 
very outset with a serious defeat in the 
loss of the seat for Northwest Manches- 
ter, where Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
recently entered the-Cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was defeated 
by Mr. Joynson-Hicks, Conservative, by 
a vote of 5,417 to 4,988. This election 
had been accepted-by both parties as a 
test, and the ground was fought over 
desperately, foot by foot. Meetings were 
held half a dozen times daily in all parts 
of the district, and the town was full of 
leading speakers on both sides. Mr. 
Churchill had every possible advantage. 
He is a young man; he is vivacious and 
daring; he stood for the free trade 
idea in a Cobden stronghold; he had 
the prestige of Cabinet ran& and. the 
backing of many of the ablest leaders of 
his party. But, in spite of the most tre- 
mendous efforts to secure success, the 
Conservatives have captured the city by 
a majority of 1,019. Although the ex- 
citement was great, the election was car- 
ried out with entire good humor ; but so 
intense was the joy of the Conservatives 
that those who were present declared 
that the celebration after the announce- 
ment of the election exceeded anything 
they had ever seen before in the way 
of public. rejoicing. It is too early to 
estimate the exact significance of this 
signal victory; but, coming as it does 
close on the heels of a number of Con- 
servative triumphs, centering about one 
of the deeply interesting figures in Eng- 
lish public life, and being the first 
expression of the popular will after the 
organization of the new Ministry, the 
Liberals do not attempt to minimize its 


very serious consequences. One of the . 


Radical London papers declares that it 
is “an absolutely disastrous blow to 
free trade,” that “the great cause with 
which the name of Manchester used to. 
be associated is injured—perhaps lost.” 
On the other hand, another Radical 
paper, the Daily News, declares that the 
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“victory was won by the combined and 
tremendous efforts of the liquor trade, 
and was not a victory for protection. 
Mr. Churchill has borne himself with 
extraordinary courage, audacity, and 
good sense, and is taking his defeat 


‘gallantly. Of course there will be no 


trouble, in finding a seat for him. 


; School The Outlook recentl 
creer called attention to the 
Abroad 

work accomplished by 
Japanese students in America. Amer- 
icans naturally feel a special interest in 
such a record because our own record 
of institutions of learning abroad has 
become recently remarkably satisfying. 
Not only are we educating over half 
a million pupils in the Philippine 
schools! another half-million pupils are 
members of American schools in other 
parts of the world. As was shown in a 
recent interesting article on the subject 
in The World’s Work, these schools are 
mostly under religious auspices. In 
their primary and high schools and 
academies in Japan, for instance, the 
Methodists are educating nearly five 
thousand pupils, and the Episcopalians 
about seventeen hundred. The Doshi- 
sha at Kyoto, allied with the Congre- 
gationaj Mission, is one of the institutions 
of highest grade within the Empire; it 
has already given instruction to over five 
thousand students. Kobe College for 
women is also a Congregational insti- 
tution; it has done much to raise the 
status of women throughout Japan. In 
Tokyo, the capital, the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists maintain 
important colleges. In Korea the Pres- 
byterians have the strongest representa- 
tion of any religious denomination, with 
over three hundred schools ; and, what is 
still more striking, practically every one 
of these schools is self-supporting. The 
Methodists follow with over a hundred 
schools and over forty-two hundred 


pupils. The Methodists lead in China,- 


however, with ten thousand pupils, fol- 
lowed by the Presbyterians with nearly 
seven thousand, the| Congregationalists 
with over four thousaind, and the Episco- 
palians with about twenty-six hundred. 
The highest Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 


Methodist colleges in China are practi- 
cally universities in their curricula, com- 
paring favorably with our leading home 
institutions. The well-known St. John’s 
University, . Shanghai (Episcopal), an 
institution whose half-century of work 


, has been vital in the making of New 


China, is now incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and is 
empowered to grant degrees in arts, 
science, medicine, and theology. Peking 
University (Methodist) is incorporated 
under the laws of New York, and has as 
large an annual enrollment of students 
as Williams or Amherst. In Malaysia 
the Methodists are educating over five 
thousand students. In Siam the Pres- 
byterians are so strong that the name of 
their college at Chiengmai has, ‘at the 
Crown Prince’s suggestion, been changed 
to the Prince Royal College. Both the 
King and his son hgye been liberal con- 
tributors to this institution. 


Increasing interest is now 
being concentrated on Burma 
and India, where an illiterate 
population seems to need far more educa- 
tion than has yet been provided by Great 
Britain. In Burma the Baptists play 
the leading réle, educating no less than 
twenty-four thousand pupils. In India, 
however, the Methodists lead, with a 
record of over thirty-seven thousand 
pupils. They have two-colleges at Luck- 
now. The Baptists have a college at 
Ongole, and have about fifteen thousand 
pupils in their schools. The Congre- 
gationalists have a college at Madura, 
and have also. about fifteen thousand 
pupils in India, added to their total of 
ten thousand in Ceylon. The Presbyte- 
rians have a college at Lahore and one 
at Allahabad, and are educating about 
ten thousand pupils in the Empire. As 
in Korea, so in Persia the Presbyte- 
rians are the strongest denominational 
force. Besides Urumia College, they 
have about a hundred and twenty-five 
schools throughout the country. In the 
Turkish Empire the prinoipal American 
institutions are, first of all, the undenomi- 
national Robert College at Constantino- 
ple, founded by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of the 
American Board (Congregational), with 
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funds supplied by Christopher Robert, 
the New York merchant. It has been 


the leader of education for Bulgaria as 


well as Turkey; two of the delegates 
from Bulgaria to the Hague Conference 
were its graduates. Another interesting 
American institution at the Turkish cap- 
ital is the American College for Girls. 
A recent graduate of it has been the only 
Mohammedan woman in the Empire to 
obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
At Beirut is the Syrian Protestant College, 
under Presbyterian control, one of the 
most enlightened institutions abroad. 
Euphrates College at Harput in Asia 
Minor, with a thousand students, is a 
Congregational institution. At Tarsus, 
the Apostle Paul's home, is, appropriately 
enough, St. Paul’s Institute. Throughout 
Turkey the Congregationalists have over 
four hundred schools, with over twenty- 
one thousand pupils. In Syria the 
Presbyterians maintain about a hundred 
schools. The Presbyterians (North) 
have no work in Egypt, but the United 
Presbyterians are educating there no 
less than fifteen thousand pupils, a total 
the more surprising when we recall that 
the Government schools in Egypt have 
only eighteen thousand pupils. More 
than four thousand have received instruc- 
tion at Assiut College, the center of the 
United Presbyterian work. In the rest 
of Africa the Baptists take the lead, edu- 
cating eight thousand pupils. ‘The Con- 
gregationalists follow with six thousand 
students. Then come the Methodists 
with four thousand pupils.. In South 
America and Mexico, however, the 
Methodists excel, educating over thirty- 
six hundred and over four thousand 
pupiis in those respective fields.. Alto- 
gether the survey is one which must 
hearten every lover of education and 
every lover of religion alike. 


| The German Reichs- 
Compulsory German +. has __ recently 


in the 


German Provinces passed radical legis- 


lation on the lan- 
guage question by enacting that all 
speeches at. public meetings, except 
those at elections, international con- 
gresses, and at meetings held by special 
permission in places where sixty per 
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cent of the people do not speak the 
German language, shall be delivered in 
German. This measure is taken for 
the purpose of promoting the nationalli- 
zation of the country, and with special 
reference to the provinces, wheregamong 
large groups of aliens in race, it will 
prevent the preaching of anti-German 
doctrines and will forward the Germani- 
zation of these provinces. This is. in 
line with the recent legislation in regard 
to Russian Poland, by the terms of which 
landed property may be expropriated 
by compulsion. The importance and 
convenience of having a common lan- 
guage spoken by a people under a com- 
mon government are obvious, and -this 
end may be legitimately pursued; but it 
is very doubtful whether the attempt to 


‘impose a language on an alien people 


arbitrarily by law will do anything 
more in the long: run than- intensify 
racial feeling and awaken racial discon- 
tent. Several languages are spoken in 
various parts of Germany: Polish in 
the east, Danish at the north in Schles- 
wig, and French at the south in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Historically there have been 
but two successful ways of dealing with 
a conquered people so as to secure unity 
and peace : to exterminate or exile them; 
to win them gradually by accustoming 
them to a foreign language, foreign 
system of laws, and foreign civilization. 
The latter result has been secured more 
than once, but it requires time and pa- 
tience. Europe ‘is already familiar in 
the Austrian Empire with the bitterness 
and violence with which conflicts be- 
tween different languages can be carried 
on. There is no reason to believe that 
Germany will succeed in allaying the 
animosity which an attempt to suppress 
a language invariably evokes. . 


In the Book of 
Discipline of the 
Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the paragraph numbered 
248 prescribes the mode of dealing with 
members of the Church convicted of cer- 
tain specified acts. Among these acts 
for which a member of the Church makes 
himself liable to reproof and, in case of 
persistency, expulsion are these amuse- 


The Methodist Church 


and Amusements 


10 
ments: “dancing, playing at games of 


chance, attending theaters, horse races, 
circuses, dancing parties, or patronizing 


dancing schools.” Recently two annual 
Conferences (of New York and New 
England) have adopted resolutions peti- 
tioning the General Conference to elim- 
inate this paragraph from the Discipline. 
These memorials are neither revolution- 
ary nor unprecedented. They do not 
strike at any long-established tradition 
or foundation of the Church. The pro- 
vision in question was enacted as late 
as 1872. Before that date the Church 
legislation concerning amusements was 
wisely general. It embodied not specific 
rules but a principle. It was expressed 
tersely in the Constitution of the Church 
by the statement that members of the 


Church are expected “ to evidence their - 


desire of salvation by avoiding evil of 
every kind. . . such as. . . doing what 
we know is not’ for the glory of God, as: 
. . . the taking such diversions as can- 
not be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, . . . softness and needless self- 
indulgence.” The Special Advices of 
the Church, it is true, warn against “ the- 
ater-going, dancing, and such games of 
chance as are frequently associated with 
gambling ;” but they attach no penalty 
to them. It is worth adding, perhaps, 
that a search into an abridgment of John 
Wesley’s Journal has revealed to us no 
attempt on his part to select any special 
form of amusement for condemnation, 
unless it be cock-fighting, and that only 
in a specific instance. For some time 
there has been in the Methodist Church 
the feeling among many leaders that it is 
the duty of the Church, not to set forth 
minute rules of conduct, but to maintain 
principles of life that are none the less 
unchangeable because their effects in 
varying circumstances are not always 
uniform. They believe that it is the 
principle in the Constitution rathér than 
the rule numbered 248 that best ex- 
presses the spirit of Christianity. In 1900 
there was a vigorous discussion on the 
subject, which ended in a vote that 
showed that this opinion was largely 
held within the denomination. It was at 
that time that a member of the General 
Conference, in order to reduce to an 
absurdity the minute regulation of con- 
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duct attempted in the paragraph under 
discussion, moved to amend it by add- 
ing tothe condemned list of amusements 
the following : . 


Opera, grand opera, living pictures, ‘ta- 
bleaux, charades, prize fights, bull fights, dog 
fights, cock fights, vachting,‘roller-skating, 
football, baseball, curling, and playing the fol- 
lowing games : Backgammon, billiards, check- 
ers, chess, dice, croquet, polo, pool, golf, lawn 
tennis, cricket, one o’ cat, two o’ cat, shinney, 


_ la crosse, old sow, pillow, Denmark, blind- 


man’s buff, prison goal, tug-of-war, crokinole, 


‘matadore, raffling, crap-shooting, pitching 


quoits, archery, tenpins, shuffleboard, bicy- 
ling, grab bags, basket-ball, houseball, hand- 
up, baltie omg crackabout, over the barn, 
house over or hally over, corner-ball, black 
baby, marbles, game of authors, and that 
dangerous game of chance of casting lots for 
seats of General Conference delegates. 


In this matter,’as in other matters, we 
believe the practice of the Church is 
sound when it follows the practice of 
Christ.’ He gave to his.disciples, not a 
set of rules to supplant the Levitical 
code, but an impulse and power, and 
then let his disciples exercise their 
judgment and their will in applying that 
great motive power to the exigencies of 
life. 


The participation of 
President McKinley 
and ex-President 
Harrison in the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference at Carnegie Hall in 1900 
was vividly recalled by the part taken on 
the same platform in the same cause, 
April 20, by Mr. Taft, felicitously intro- 
duced to the great assembly as “ our 
Secretary of War and Ambassador of 


Secretary Taft and 
Christian Missions 


Peace,” and received with an enthusias- 


tic greeting. Mr. Taft’ said he had 
known “good men who religiously re- 
fused to contribute to foreign missions.” 
In his earlier days of “ smug provincial- 
ism” he had sympathized with them, but 
when he went to the Orient he had real- 
ized the immense importance of foreign 
missions. ‘“ We have got to wake up,” 
said he. “Christianity and its spread are 


the only basis for our hope of modern 


civilization. The spirit of Christianity 
makes for pure democracy.” Saying 
that the religious point of view had been 
adequately presented, he took the politi- 
cal—“ the uplifting of peoples dependent 
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on us.” In the time of Philip Il of 
Spain the proselyting of the Filipinos 
to Mohammedanism had been prevented 
by the coming of Catholic friars, to 
whom it was due that the Filipinos were 
now the only Christian people in Asia. 
“ Their ideals are western and Christian, 
and they are good material to make in 
two or three generations a self-governing 
people. Not so the Mohammedans 
there ; they will never understand pop- 
ular government till converted. As to 
_our business in the Philippines, our 
business to help unfortunate people, it is 
said there is nothing in the Constitutfon 
to permit it. Well, there’s nothing in 
the Constitution to forbid it ’’—a remark 
vigorously applauded, and clinched by 
reference to our war for the liberation 
of Cuba. Mr. Taft said that every man, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, should 
hope for the prosperity of the Catholic 
Church in the Philippines, which he 
expected would always hold the majority 
of the people. The Protestant missions 
were doing good work, and would spur 
the Catholics to emulate them. “I am 
talking practical facts,” said he, “ of the 
effect of religion on civil government. 
The Catholic Church upheld the hands 
of the Governor.” Mr. Taft then spoke 
of China. He denied that the Boxer 
outbreak was at all provoked by “ med- 
dling missionaries.” Christian missions 
were “the nucleus of modern civilization 
for Chinainthisepoch of transition, Their 
occupancy of the frontier posts of civil 
ization is a more important fact than the 
number of their converts.”’ Misstonaries 
write the most reliable books on China. 
Our Ambassadors depend on them for 
helpful information. They, and not the 
agents of trade, are the true representa- 
tives of our country in the Orient. Mr. 
John L. Mott, who presided that evening, 
quoted the remark of a Chinese official 
that Mr. Taft had “ done more than any 
other man to nationalize the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
China.” The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement—the general theme of the 
evening—an interdenominational and 
international movement among English- 
speaking peoples, was represented in its 
religious aspects by Dr. Capen, Presi- 
dent of the American Board, Mr, Silas 
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McBee, editor of The Churchman, and 
Secretary J. Campbell White. Its suc- 
cess in kindling a long dormant interest 
and unlocking hearts and coffers in many 
cities is auspicious of great results. “ It 
roots,” said Mr. McBee, “ in. conviction 
of the unity of Christ’s kingdom and the 


‘liberty of the children of God.” 


. 
Western China has been 
Chinese ttin ood le t 
Christianity 


the western world. About 
as far west from Shanghai as Detroit 
from Boston is Chentu, as large as Bos- 
ton, and the central city of a region 
inhabited by sixty million people. Here 
a missionary conference was held last 
January, which paralleled and in one 
point surpassed the great conference at 
Shanghai last spring. The advanced 
step was taken in the unanimous resolve 
that “This Conference adopts as its 
ideal one Protestant Christian Church 
for West China.” A hundred and fifty 
missionaries, representing nine different 
societies at work in various parts of that 
populous region, concurred in this. They 
also profeeded to make a practiéal be- 
ginning by resolving that their various 
churches should receive each other’s 
members by transfer. Episcopalians, 
Quakers, Baptists, and Methodists reads 
ily agreed to this. Then a standing 
committee of two from each mission 
was appuinted on ways and means of 
promoting the ideal set forth by the 
Conference. The only apprehension 
expressed was that the denominational 
Boards in the home countries might 
obstruct the movement, as has occasion- 
ally happened. In _ educational work 
union is already accomplished; one 
printing establishment serves ail the 
missionaries ; a union hymnal has been 
in use for years. Now a union univer- 
sity is planned, land for which has been 
secured at Chentu, ‘and contributions 
have been and are being made for the 
missionary colleges to be included in 
it. The British missionary who reports 
the facts says that “West China in 
these movements is ahead of all the 
rest of China.” It seems to be also 
in the lead of some countries called 
Christian, 
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- Men and women over 
mary the forty, who were discour- 
& aged by Dr. Osler’s 


alleged pessimistic view of their_useful- 


ness, will be greatly comforted by an 
article on “‘ The Age of Mental Virility ”’ 
in the April issue of the Century Maga- 
zine. The writer of the article, Mr. 
W. A. Newman Dorland, has taken the 
subject into the biographical and histori- 
cal laboratory room, and has gone at his 
work with scientific thoroughness. ‘This 
involved the investigation of the record of 
more than four hundred celebrated men. 
From the mass of information which he 
has collected, it appears that “ the age 
at which the man first began to manifest 
mental activity in the line or lines in 
which he subsequently became famous ” 
was twenty-four. Musical composers 
appear to take the earliest start, for they 
begin on an average of about seventeen, 
while humorists and satirists do not em- 
bark on their work until about twenty- 
two. The golden age for the perféction 
of masterpieces appears for chemists and 
physicians at forty-one, for naturalists 
and jurists at fifty-eight; but a great 
many of the most important creative 
works have been done by men beyond 


_ sixty. Men now in maturity have not 


forgotten that the leaders of the age in 
which they grew up were nearly all ven- 
erable. -Europe was for years in the 
hands of octogenarians, like Pope Leo 
XIII, Cavour, Bismarck, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Gortschakoff. Tennyson and 
Browning lived to a great age and did 
notable work to the very end; while 
to-day, among the foremost figures in 
literature, Swinburne, Bjornson, Tolstoy, 
Meredith, Mistral, are the special inspir- 
ers and leaders of young men. Ibsen 
was sixty-four when he wrote “ The 
Master Builder.” Dr. Weir Mitchell has 
written a new chapter in his own remark- 
able development and has gained a wide 
literary reputation since his sixty-fifth 
birthday. Asa matter of fact, age seems 
to be necessary to round out a career 
by certain qualities of ripeness, repose, 
clearness of vision, and spiritual beauty 
which are distilled by the flight of time, 
and which no energy of youthful genius 
or ambition of immature energy can 
accomplish, 


Government by Olit- 
garchy 


The legislative duel during recent 
weeks between Mr. Williams, Democratic 
leader, and Mr. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House, arouses but languid interest 
among the people.) Whether Mr. Will- 
iams or Mr.©anxon has always been 
technically right is a matter of small 
consequence. What is of consequence 
is the fact illustrated; that a Republican 
Speaker is able to block legislation de- 
manded by a Republican administration 
and enforced by the practically unani- 
mous opinion of the Republican party 
throughout the country. This is what 
we mean by government by oligarchy. 

The House, with its membership of 
391, is too much a mass-meeting to 
transact business unless that business 
has been first properly prepared for its 
consideration. For this purpose commit- 
tees are organized, to which all meas- 
ures introduced are referred, as matter 
of course, for preliminary consideration. 
The Speaker of the House appoints ‘all 
the committees; he determines to what 
committee each measure as it is intro- 
duced shall be referred; the committee 
may report or not as it pleases upon the 
matter thus’ referred to it. Thus it is 
possible for the Speaker, foreseeing the 
legislation likely to come before the 
House during an approaching season, to 
appoint a committee certain to be hostile 
to it. and to refer the proposed measure 
to that committee so that it may be 
smothered without public debate. By 
the power thus lodged in the Speaker’s 
hands it is possible for him not only to 
prevent the passage of any measure but 
to stifle Congressional debate upon it if 
he chooses so to do. A concrete case 
will best illustrate to the general reader 
how this method works. 

The Appalachian-White Mountain Bill, 
a measure for the preservation of certain 
of our great forests in the East, has been 
repeatedly recommended by the Presi- 
dent in Messages to Congress, was 
passed without dissent by the Senate of 
the United States, and was unanimously 
recommended by the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 
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The Speaker is, for some reason, opposed 
to this measure. Under his influence it 
has been referred, in the present Con- 
gress, by the new Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which he has appointed, to the 
Committee on Judiciary, which he has 
also appointed. The avowed object of 
this ‘reference was to secure an opinion 
on its constitutionality. The majority of 
the Judiciary Committee were supposed 
to be strict constructionists, and it was 
believed that they could be courted on 
to believe any measure unconstitutional 
if any possible objection to its consti- 
tutionality could be presented. Such 
objections were found, and an unfavor- 
able report has been made: Thus a 
bill urged by a Republican administra- 
tion, supported by the Republican press 
throughout the country, and unques- 
tionably having the sanction of an over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of the 
United States, whether Republicans or 
Democrats, is for the time defeated by the 
Republican Speaker and a small minority 
in the Republican House of Representa- 
tives. Nor is this all. The House of 
Representatives is not even permitted to 
consider the question whether it is con- 
stitutional and whether it is wise. The 
whole question is foreclosed by the 
Speaker a.nd a committee which he has 
appointed and to which he has submitted 
it for decision. This is not party gov- 
ernment ; it is government by oligarchy; 
that is, by “a form of government in 
which supreme power is restricted to a 
few persons.” A few persons in the 
House of Representatives are able to 
overrule the Senate of the United States, 
a probable majority of the House of 
Representatives, an unquestionable ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, 
and the official judgment of its selected 
leaders possessing expert knowledge on 
the subject both within and without the 
House, 

For this condition of things which now 
confronts us there are two remedies: 
one is radical, but probably impracti- 
cable; the other is simple and ought to 
be adopted by all American legislative 
assemblies. 

The first would be converting the office 
of the Speaker of the House from a 
partisan to a judicial office. In the Eng- 
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lish House of Commons the Speaker is 
a non-partisan officer, elected by a non- 
partisan vote, retaining his office un- 
changed through varying administrations, 
and expected to-be as judicial in his tem- 
per as a judge upon the King’s Bench. 
In the House of Representatives. he is a 
partisan leader, elected by a partisan 
majority, for the purpose of promoting 
partisan interest. It is not perhaps 
Strange that he becomes a factional 
leader, elected by a factional party, and 
using his power to promote factional 
interests. ‘To make the Speaker a judi- 
cial officer, with no other interest than 
to promote the orderly administration 
of the business of the House, is the 
radical but probably impracticable rem- 
edy for the present condition. The 
other remedy would be to give a minor- 
ity of the House, say ten per cent of its 
membership, the right to demand a vote 
from the House on the question whether 
any pending measure should not be re- 
ported by the committee, after a reason- 
able time for consideration, to the House 
for its adjudication. ‘This plan, which 
has been advocated by Mr. Everett Colby, 
of New Jersey, would go far toward de- 
stroying the present power of oligarchy 
in our legislative assemblies. Even so 
simple a measure as this will probably 
not be adopted unless the American 
people, impatient of oligarchical control, 
compel its adoption by an irresistible 
power of awakened public opinion. 

It is not necessary for us to consider 
the motives which actuate Mr. Cannon 
in his obstructive tactics except to say 
that no one suspects him of corrupt 
motives. It may be that he is actuated 
by personal hostility to President Roose- 
velt, and therefore to all of the Presi- 
dent’s policies ; or that he entertains the 
provincial view of a Representative who 
does not look beyond the borders of his 
prairie State in his consideration of Na- 
tional interests ; or that he is controlled 
by economic considerations, and afraid 
of National appropriations even to pre- 
serve the National welfare ; or that he 
is consistently opposed to all legislation, 
and counts that legislative day the best 
in which nothing is done; or that he 
believes the proposed measure for the 
purchase of the White Mountain and 
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Appalachian reservation is unconstitu- 
tional. His motive is immaterial. It 
may even be that he is right in thinking 
the legislation inexpedient, extravagant, 
or even unconstitutional. That also is 
‘immaterial. The fundamental question 
is not,-Is this bill wise? but, Have the 
American people, through their properly 
constituted ‘representatives, a right to 
pass upon its wisdom? The Outlook 
protests against substituting government 
by oligarchy, however wise it may be, 
for government by the people, however 
unwise they may be. 


Concerning Lovable 
 -Fleroines 


A great deal of the pleasure of read- 
ing novels is the opportunity of falling 
in love with a series of charming hero- 
ines. The young man who has not gone 
through this delightful experience has 
an anemic imagination or is a mere plod- 
der in the dusty ways of work. Who 
can forget the enthralling interest of the 
stories read under the morning sky of 
youth, when all manner of gracious and 
beautiful presences seemed to be waiting 
in the near and golden future! In those 
days it was an event to read “Jane 
Eyre,” not because you lost your heart 
to the little governess, but because such 
tremendous things happened and _ life 
brimmed with excitement. Mr. Roches- 
ter came and went like an Afrite in an 
“ Arabian Nights ” tale, and his wicked- 
ness was so obviously effective for stage 
effects that you got the shudder of crime 
without the feeling of moral depravity. 

In those ardent days you gave the 
novelist something which he craves but 
does not always receive: the ardor of 
imagination which gives his work a glow 
and enchantment half your own.  For- 
tunate is the writer who gains the suf- 
frages of youth; they read into his book 
their own quick thought and generous 
idealism, and become his ardent advo- 
cates and loyal] friends for life. . How 
many middle-aged men think of Donald 


cause “ The Reveries of 
and “‘ Dream Life” lay on the table of 


G. Mitchell with constant pach be- 
B 
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their rooms in college and were text- 
books of young romance ! 

You did not fall in love with Shake- 
speare’s women because they were a 
little beyond the reach of your immature 
fancy ; it was later that you discovered 
what enchanting creatures of pure in- 
stinct, undisturbed by self-consciousness, 
they were ; what radiant embodiments of 
pure femininity ; the very soul of what is 
distinctively womanly. ‘They did not go 
to college nor organize philanthropies 
nor spend their days in doing good, yet 
Solomon in all his: glory was a shabby 
creature compared with them. With 
Rosalind, Imogen, and Perdita you are 
now, if you are worth your salt, in love 
for life, and your wife finds you a much 
more interesting person in consequence. 

Mr. Lang, like all Scotchmen of imag- 
ination, has been coquetting with Mary 
Stuart ; a most dangerous person in the 
flesh, as Mr. Hewlett has graphically 
shown, and a most perplexing one out 
of it. There is very little harm, how- - 
ever, in a well-seasoned man of letters 
devoting himself to a lady whose portrait 
has been painted in so many different 
ways that no one knows what she looked 
like. With Mr. Saintsbury, who is as 
industrious as Mr. Lang and far more 
serious, there might be room for anxiety 
on reading his confession, if his philan- 
dering were not so comprehensive. 
There is no occasion for worry when a 
man frankly declares that he has five 
distinct love affairs on his hands at the 
same time. Mr. Saintsbury did not say 
in so many words that he was in love with 
these ladies, but he described them as 
persons with whom most men would fall 
in love; which is only a delicate way of 
telling the truth about himself without 
making a scandal. These ladies are all 
heroines in well-known novels: Elizabeth 
Bennet in “ Pride and Prejudice,” Di 
Vernon in “ Rob Roy,” Beatrix Esmond 
in “ Henry Esmond,” Barbara Grant in 
“ David Balfour,” and Argemone Lav- 
ington in “ Yeast.” 

This selection shows catholicity and 
courage. It would be easy to live with 


Elizabeth Bennet, one of the most lovable 
and refreshing of heroines, whose warm 
heart, clear head, and unfailing humor 
_make her a capital adviser as well as an 
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adorable human creature; but to love 
Di Vernon is a perilous privilege, and 
the man who aspires to it must hold hint 
self ready for daring adventures. Bea- 
trix Esmond in her youth is a magnificent 
picture of pride, willfulness, and splendid 
recklessness, and in her age an old and 
hardened worldling; one might fall in 
love with her mother, as Henry Esmond 
did, and live a life of self denying loyalty, 
but Beatrix, in the perspective of her 
entire history, is surely not a person to 
run away with one’s affections as she 
tried to run away with the Pretender, 
Barbara Grant is as different from Beatrix 
as a bunch of wild flowers is from a 
splendid bouquet from a hot-house. No 
man of heart would hesitate a moment 
to elope to Holland with her if she needed 
companionship. Argemone Lavington 
suffers from her name and from the fact 
that she belongs to a forgotten novel— 
misfortunes which weigh heavily against 
her chances of long-continued adoration, 
She is a woman of a fine texture even if 
she “rolled at her mother’s feet with 
bitter tears.”” One wonders, however, 
how Mr. Saintsbury passed by Mary 
Armsworth in “Two Years Ago,” who 
has broken and mended many young 
hearts. 

This is a very brief list in a very large 
held, for fiction is full of charming 
figures. One wonders, with a little dis- 
trust of his later and cooler judgment, 
whether the fiction of the day is as rich 
in lovable women as that of a generation 
ago. Where are the successors of Ethel 
Newcome and Laura Pendennis, of 
Agnes Copperfield and Peg Woffing- 
ton ?—for Peg was a lovable creature in 
spite of her naughtiness. There are 
great, sorrowful, tragical heroines to-day, 
but are there as many lovable women? 
Anna Karénina, Sonia, Lily Bart, are 
types of frustrated nobility ; Mr. Hardy’s 
women are too elemental, as the Germans 
would say; Mr. Meredith has come very 
near success in two or three of his hero- 
ines; Mr. James’s women are too com- 
plicated and Mr. Howells’s women too 
light-minded tocaptivate the imagination, 
Mr. 
is a glorious creature, and Mr. Hewlett 
knows how to fashion a full-hearted 
woman. Mr. Harland’s heroine—she 
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Crawford’s Princess Saracinesca- 
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has various names but she is one— 
Is Captivating if one will make room for 
a pretty pastoral in the hurry of life. 
D’Annunzio’s women are out of the 
question, and so are the women- in 
recent German fiction; in one way or 
another they have all thrown their bon- 
nets over the moon, to quote Mr. Lang. 
We cannot be too grateful for Sally 
in “Somehow Good,” and Alice and 
Peggy in “ Alice-for-Short.” Mr. De 
Morgan does not fall into the mistake 
of thinking that the chief use of a 
woman is to illustrate a psychological 
reform. Women in recent fiction are 
apt to be wholly frivolous, with an 
assumed liking for cigarettes; or hu- 
man creatures who are hurling them- 
selves blindly against immutable laws 
and breaking their hearts in a reck- 
less endeavor to escape the - limita- 
tions of life; or ardent souls so bent 
on doing good that the savor of 
femininity, which is a large part of the 
poetry of life, has gone out of them. 
They suffer from excessive development 
on one side of life; they are examples, 
types, victims, rebels; they are rarely 
simply and beautifully human, with the 
adorable freshness of fundamental fem- 
ininity flowing out of them as spring 
rises from the soil and descends from 
the skies in these days of early bloom. 
The world is full of such women. but 
the novelists miss them. 


The Training of 


Parents 


In a modern play the hero, fleeing 
from unjust justice, finds an automobilist 
repairing his machine and asks to be 
taken with him. “ Do you know any- 
thing about an automobile?” asks the 
owner. “ Nota thing.” “Then you'll 
do for a chauffeur; come along.” It is 
upon this principle that the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood are very generally 
assumed. It is not supposed to be neces- 
sary that either the father or mother 
should know anything of the delicate 
physical and moral mechanism of a child 
in order to assume the full responsibility 
for the child’s care and training. The 
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first child is an experiment. The girl at 
school has had no preparation for mother- 
hood. It has been thought not to be in 
accord with good taste, with feminine 
sensibility, with modesty, hardly with 
good morals, to tell her anything concern- 
ing the mystery of life. —Thus she marries 
with only the vaguest understanding of 
what wifehood and motherhood mean. 
The man prepares for his profession of 
law or medicine or ministry or engineer- 


ing by years of special preparation added 


to years of general culture. ‘The woman 
enters on her far more vital and sacred 
calling without an hour of’special educa- 
tion for her life-work. What Wonder that 
she shrinks from the ordeal for which 
she has had no preparation ; that she 
seeks to escape it, that she sometimes 
resorts in her ignorance to the murder of 
the unborn babe; that when the babe 
comes she knows not how to care for it 
and leaves it to hired nurses ; that often 
she sits heartbroken by the empty cradle 
which her ignorance and incompetence 
have made empty? What wonder that 
men, even less-anticipating the duties 


‘ and joys of fatherhood, ignoreand neglect 


them altogether ; leave the mother and 
child at home-and spend their evenings 
at the town club, the village post-office, 


- or perhaps.the saloon, “the poor man’s 


club ;” think their whole duty of father- 
hood fulfilled if they earn a livelihood for 
the wife and children; find no time to 
develop comradeship with their boys, and 
then not mutely wonder at the comrade- 
ship their boys find for themselves ; think 


._ their duty of entertainment fully done if 


they occasionally amuse the child of an 
evening as long as the child amuses 
them ; their duty of education fully done 
if they send the laggard child promptly 
to school ; and their duty of government 
fully done if they enforce the mother’s 
command, or, much to her perplexity, 
interpose to set her commands aside and 
so undermine her authority? It is not 
strange that our domestic life is so full 
of tragedies. It is rather strange that 
the tragedies are not more frequent. 
The reader of Jane Austen’s novels 
does not need to be told that in her time 
girls were taught to expect marriage, if 
not to prepare for it; that mothers 
planned a home life for their daughters 


as the fathers planned a business career 
for their sons. In our reaction against 
the era of scheming mothers for mar- 
riageable daughters we have gone far in 
the opposite direction. In our plans of 
education we prepare our daughters for 
everything except the life to which they 
may naturally be expected to devote 
themselves. They are trained for law, 
for medicine, for art, for engineering— 
for everything but motherhood. They are 
urged to reform the city, the State, busi- 
ness, politics, the public charities, the 
Church—everything except the home. 
In what school or college are girls taught 
the physiology of their own sex? Where 
are they taught the delicate mechanism 
of the infant presently to be intrusted to 
their nurture? Where are they taught 
the psychology of childhood, that they 
may know at least the fundamental 
principles upon which are based the art 
of motherhood? In what School or col- 
lege does moral philosophy as taught 
take any account of the sacred duties of 
child-training which will presently be 
laid upon this young woman ? “ To write 
and read,” says Dogberry, ‘‘ comes by 
nature.” Dogberry seems to have had 
the fashioning of the American concep- 
tion of the family.. We appear to think 
that capacity for fatherhood and mother- 
hood comes by nature. 

These reflections have been suggested 
tous by Mr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott’s 
little book “On the Training of Parents,”' 
reprinted from the pages of The Outlook. 
So long as our schools and colleges 
ignore the most vital needs of life, so 
long as boys and girls are allowed to 
grow up with only such knowledge of 
the sacred mystery of fatherhood and 
motherhood as they may pick up from 
other boys and girls, thé best thing the 
young father and mother can do is to 
get what light they can from such a 
product of combined study and expe- 
rience as this book affords. But such 
books ought to serve as a‘ supplement 
to previous preparatory study, not as a 
substitute for it. 

Mr. Abbott closes his volume with 


‘these significant sentences: ‘‘ Whether 


he (Christ) ever instructed a child in 


1On the Training of Parents. By Ernest Hamlin 
Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


« 


the faith woke nave not 


been told. What has been told is that 
when he wished to show his disciples— 
among them some parents, we may sur- 
mise—what religion was, he took a child 
and set him in the midst of them.” No 
doubt our children are our chief in- 
structors in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of parenthood. But they ought to 
be teachers in a post-graduate course. 
We ought to come to our laboratories 
prepared for the work of experimentation 
by some preliminary education in the 
essential principles of true fatherhood 
and motherhood. 


The Spectator 


“ Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and the last illustration of this 
that the Spectator has met is in Boston, 
of all places. . There is a widespread 
notion that even the children at the Hub 
are born mature, @ /a Minerva, and read 
Plato and economics in infancy. The 
Spectator, however, is in a position to 
testify that,-on the contrary, the adult 
population of Boston now spends a 
great part of its leisure time in pttting 
together puzzle pictures, after the fashion 
of the nursery, and enjoys this juvenile 
amusement with a childlike mind. 


The Boston puzale picture is” culti- 


vated, of course. It is not a mere dissect- 
ed map or a nursery picture. One cannot 
buy itintheshops. It is made by taking 
a pleasing and artistic picture of some 
kind, sometimes Japanese, sometimes 
French, sometimes American, but never 
of a well-known subject, and pasting it 
on a sheet of thin wood, to be cut out 
by a jig-saw into numberless tricky 
pieces, with no particular shape to them. 
The art of cutting these puzzles is to 
mislead the mind as to how they should 
be put together. In a child’s picture 
puzzle the pieces, by their queer shapes 
and evident fit to each other, suggest 
their probable places. Inthe Bostonian 
variety for grown-ups all such indications 
are calculated snares, and if fallen into 
will only lead to prolonged and futile 
struggles. Each piece looks as if it 
might fit where it doesn’t belong, but 
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never suggests its real place in the least; 
and as the easy picture has, on an aver- 
age, ninety or a hundred pieces, and 
the difficult ones run to seven hundred 
and over, the skill and patience of the 
players are steadily called upon. 


It does not sound so very fascinating, 
perhaps. But that it is, two cities can 
testify, for New York has taken up the 
craze as well as Boston. In both towns 
there is already a private circulating 
library of puzzles among a certain circle 
of intimates, for after doing a picture 
puzzle once it loses much of its attrac- 
tion, and is gladly passed along to some 
one else. One physician, in large prac- 
tice, has a hundred and eight puzzles, 
every one of which he has put together 
successfully, and which he passes round 
among his friends and patients most 
obligingly. It does not~seem as if, for 
a nervous patient, a puzzle with a hun- 
dred and’ fifty pieces would be a sooth- 
ing balm; and yet this doctor finds his 
puzzles a valuable part.of his pharma- 
copeeia. He prescribes them for wealthy 
patients living in hotel apartments or 
going South for the winter; and no Bos- 
ton traveling trunk may be said to be 
complete nowadays without one of them, 
at least, tucked into it. | 


In New York the modern dissected 
puzzles are called, proSaically, “ Puzzles 
for Grown-Ups.” But in the Hub the 
picture puzzle has a more distinctive 
and punning title—the ‘ Whatami.” 
With that question, indeed, it challenges 
any one who sits down before a table to 
grapple with its heap of irregular pieces. 
An ordinary card-table will do for the 
easy “ Whatami,” but when it comes to 
three hundred and odd pieces a dining- 
table is almost imperative. It is not 
necessarily a solitary game, for any one 
in the vicinity inevitably gravitates to 
the table, criticises, condemns, advises, 
and ends by taking a hand. Those 
who come to scoff remain to play— 
they cannot help themselves. ‘What! 
doing a picture puzzle ?” they cry, scorn- 
fully. ‘“‘ How old:are you—six? You 
don’t mean to say you waste time over 
such things! Of course that piece 


\ 
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doesn’t go in there—anybody could see 
that. It belongs here—no, it doesn’t, 
either. A piece with a. straight edge 


would go in here, one like this, for in- 


stance ’’—and there is no end ‘of their 
scornful _ attitude. “Down they sit, and 
it is odds if they get up again till the 
last piece is exultingly fitted into place ; 
and when they fake leave, it is generally 
with a borrowed puzzle accompanying 
them. 

The Spectator smiled superior at the 
first introduction to the “ Whatami.” 
But, nevertheless, within three days he 
fell; and the fourth day of his visit to 
the Hub he succeeded in fitting together 
two puzzles in succession. On the fifth 
day, feeling quite expert, he settled down 
to a really challenging ‘‘ Whatami ” with 
three hundred and twenty pieces. His 
compantons in the struggle were a Colo- 
nial Dame, a society bud, and a member 


of the Common Council. It was nine’ 


o’clock in the evening when they began, 
on a small card-table. The puzzle, as it 
grew, developed a width so great that it 
had to be transferred, in the making, to 
a larger table, thereby losing much time 
and energy, and keying up the quartet 


‘to desperate, efforts. It was Japanese, 


done in the low subdued tones of gray 
and brown which are more vegue than 
any Western art can be. A ship gradu- 
ally developed out of the chaos of seem- 
ingly unrelated pieces—a gray ship, 
sinking in a gray sea, with gray smoke 
pouring from her funnel against a gray 
sky, while a gray boat was being launched 
from the side. Every one of the three 
hundred and twenty pieces appeared to 
be gray; and while as a lesson in color 
values it was superb, it was supremely 
aggravating in its absence of clues. 
There was an inscription in Japanese 
characters meandering down one side, 
apparently, and this the Spectator con- 
centrated on—not that he understands 
Japanese ideographs, but at any rate a 
black or red character cannot, even if 
chopped into small pieces, be taken for 
a boat, a wave, oracloud. It was only 
later that he discovered that instead of 


belonging to one side of the picture 


there \were three different inscriptions, 
each Siting its own unexpected place, 
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The society bud was meanwhile strug- 
gling with the waves, and finally suc- 
cumbed exhausted, and retired from the 
conflict; but the others persevered. At 
last the sea was reduced to order, the 
Ship surmounted it, the inscriptions 
found their proper points of vantage, 
and the last crooked pieces, after being 
each turned around half a dozen times 
and rejected as impossible, suddenly 
fitted in like magic, and the trio looked 
at it in triumph. The Spectator felt 
certain it, must be nearly midnight by 
this time—but he was not prepared to 
hear the hall clock strike’ three ! 


Some players prefer their puzzles 
without any picture at all on them—a 
variation which renders them, by the 
way,,an entirely available amusement for 


_the blind. Many grown-ups addicted to 


the puzzle habit keep a picture in process 
of development on a table in their rooms, 
so that, like Mrs. Gamp’s bottle on the 
chimneypiece, they can “ put their hand 
to it when so dispeged.” A single puzzle 
may thus occupy leisure minutes for a 
week. Those who become ‘exacting as 
to their puzzles can have them made tc 
order, of unusual difficulty. It is a Bos- 
tonian touch that one youth in the Hub 
is putting himself through college by 
manufacturing the highest style of What- 
amis, on private orders, while in New 
York a clever woman has nearly the 
monopoly. But any one with patience 
and a jig-saw can supply a household 
and the neighbors with this new-old 
amusement The height of intricacy is 
to make one with a picture on both sides, 
each picture, as far as possible, in the 
same general tone of color. The natural 
confusion which ensues can be imagined ; 
but Bostonian intellect, nevertheless, has 
so far solved every Whatami that the jig- 
saw has evolved to puzzle bean-built 
brains. ‘The Spectator is glad to hear 
that one of the latest devotees of the 
sport is a high city official of Manhattan. 
To put two and two together is alwaysa 
good mental exercise; to put together 
seven or eight hundred separate pieces 
into a reasonable whole is surely good 
training for any one dealing with the 
chaotic conditions of our municipalities. 


FLEET 


‘ BY RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT WITH THE PACIFIC FLEET 


BEING 


HE day is dawning over the land. 
3 In a far-extended column: the 
ships move slowly onward upon 
the gently undulating long smooth swell 
of the sea, and the smoke rolls sluggishly 
out from their high stacks and spreads 
in a heavy haze over the horizon to lee- 
ward. The lamps at mastheads and 
trucks are still burning and glowing in 
emerald and ruby rays; the fiery points 
of the running-lights gleam, starboard 
and port, all down the stretch of ships 
following—four hundred yards apart, one 
astern of the other—the lead of the flag- 
ship. Higher and higher in the Eastern 
sky spreads the warm brightness of com- 
ing day, and the land looms, a purple 
shadow against the flush of the morning ; 
suddenly, as if at the pressing of a 
single stud, throughout the fleet the 
lights die out. 


Two short whistle-blasts from the flag- 


ship. Her bows swing to port; into 
the long curve of her swirling wake ship 
after ship, coming up, turns her prow, 
and the fleet, gradually straightening out 
on the new course, heads in towards the 
land. In all his glory the sun rises, 
sending brilliant rays upwards above 
Santa Margarita Island on the starboard 
hand and gilding with touches of glitter- 
ing light the waters reaching to the main- 
land beyond. 

Straight in toward the placid waters 
of the bay through the narrow passage 
between abrupt, scarred, and broken 
headlands, where the shores rise on 
either side in chaotic jumble of cone- 
shaped mounds and hills, the flagship 
heads the column; flying low, almost 
touching the water, a flock of pelicans 
swiftly crosses her bows. Againsthe 
warning whistle-blasts, again the turn 
of the helm, and now hoists of gayly 
colored flags at the signal-yards. Into the 


bend of a deep bight—where more rugged 
hills shoulder one another back from the 
beach, and under them a few small, low- 
roofed houses are bunched on the strand 
—the fleet steams slowly. With the 
screws barely turning, nearer and nearer 
in towards the shores the great battle- 
ships glide, the water parting, with 
scarcely a ripple to break the smooth- 
ness of the surface, before the push of 
the high stems. Down come the gaudy 
bunting and black speed-cones from the 
signal-yards. ‘There is a roar as of the 
passing of a heavy railway train over a 
bridge as the ponderous anchors, plung- 
ing downwards, drag fathom after fathom 
of heavy chain through the hawse-holes ; 
simultaneously the shrill boatswain’s 
whistles pipe out on the forecastles. Out 
swing the long boat-boomsfrom the sides; 
upwards on the poles at the sterns the 
ensigns rise, and the many-starred, blue, 
square “ Jacks” are run up on the staffs 
in the bows. The long cruise is ended. 

Thirteen thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles, more or less, have slidden 
astern under their keels since the day 
when the ships, answering in slow ma- 
jestic heave to the first far-sent greeting 
of the sea, pushed their noses out be- 
tween the Virginia Capes on to the 
wintry stretch of the Atlantic, and the 
low-lying shores of the land of the flag 
they bore faded slowly from sight beyond 
the horizon. With four hundred yards 
between ships, by night and by day, in 
fair weather and in foul, the fleet has 
steamed over blue, tropic seas, where 
the trade-clouds, opal-tinted, ringed the 
line where sky and water meet, and the 
fiying-fishes flitted from one foam-crested 
wave to the other; across the lonely 
“waste of waters ” where the south wind 
was chill with the frigid breath of the 


distant Antarctic; through the wind 
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swept, gloomy reaches of the Magellanes ; 
out on to the Jong, smooth swell of the 
Pacific, northward again towards the 
homeland—towards home and their own 
people—though when its coasts, now so 
near at hand, are reached, three thou- 
sand miles of plain and mountain will 
stretch between the ships and the port 
from whence they sailed. 

Throughout the long journey the throb 
of their engines has ceased only when 
the ships have come to anchor or the 
fleet has paused in its course for a few 
brief moments—to bury the dead. For 
death is ever present, even in life, and 
though the touch of his cold hand was 


_ but lightly laid, seven among the thou- 


sands of the ships’ companies have 
shipped for the long cruise from which 
none may return. 

In all honor and respect, to the hum- 
blest among them the sailor’s funeral 
rites are given. In two long parallel 
columns—sixteen hundred yards from 
flank to flank—the great white ships 
push onward. Seven bells strike; by 
preconcerted orderthe screws throughout 


the fleet cease turning, and the ships, 


slowly “losing headway, come to a stop 
and lie quietly rolling on the swell of the 
ocean. Away down the column of the 
second squadron the National ensign 
soars quickly to the peak of the main- 
mast of one of the vessels there, then 
droops slowly to half-mast; .instantly on 
all the ships the flags flutter upwards, 
then sink half-way down again, and 
fifteen thousand men await in silence 
the consignment to the deep of all that 
remains of one whose soul has taken 
flight from among them. The time for 
a short prayer—across the water from 
the -distance the sweet solemn notes 
of “Taps ’’—lights out—come floating 
through the air. A moment’s pause, 
and up to the peak once more on the 
ship over there the ensign rises; up to 
the peaks on all the vessels the flags 
stream out again. A signal shows at 
the yard on the mainmast of the flag- 
ship. ‘ Full speed ahead, both engines !” 
the order sounds down into the engine- 
rooms from the bridges, and onward the 
fleet steams again over the sunlit sea. 
Let the dead bury the dead! 

Under way at sea the fleet has main- 


tained the standard economical cruising 
speed of ten knots, practically without 
deviation; only on approaching an 
anchorage, or as in the incident of the 
review by the President of Chile off Val- 
paraiso, when it was not desirable to 
arrive before that port until at a certain 
time agreed upon, did the fleet slow down 
to eight knots; and at times the speed 
was increased for a short period. Even 
when a ship fell out of column, taking 
position to rear or on the outer flank— 
an only occasional incident when some 
minor mishap, necessitating perhaps the 
overhauling of an air-pump or the adiust- 
ment of a valve, liable to occur on any 
steamer, and one which, were the vessel 
cruising by herself, would pass without 
notice except by those immediately inter- 
ested—she was kept steadily on her 
course, resuming her proper place as 
soon as the fault was corrected. In no 
case was the act of a vessel in leaving 
her position other than one of conven- 
ience, and no injury to hull or machinery 
has occurred that would have compelled 
absence from the battle line of any of 
the fighters in the presence of an enemy. 
The work of restoring all damages was, 
in evéry case, performed by the vessel’s 
own force, and the repair-ship accom- 
panying the battle fleet has not once 
been called upon to execute extensive 
repairs ‘to boilers or machinery of any 
vessel of the two squadrons, although it 
has been useful in making small castings 
and renovations of piping while in port. 
Much of the employment of the artificers 
in her crew consisted in perfecting de- 
tails of fire-control systems remaining 
unfinished when the ships left their home 
navy-yards to assemble at Hampton 
Roads; and all of this work has been 
completed during the cruise. The im- 
provement in preservation of uniform 
pressure of steam, in the smooth running 
of engines, and in the methods of “ firing” 
has been marked, while the long pas- 
sages at sea have given exceptional 
opportunities for the training of firemen, 
water-tenders, and others of the engi- 
neers’ divisions in greater number than 
ever before in the history of the navy. 
It is a pretty good showing—sixteen 
battle-ships, powerful, well equipped, and 
efficient as any of their respective classes 
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and dates of design afloat the world 
over, forming a fleet ready, after so long 
a time at sea, for instant service and the 
supreme test of battle ; and the message 
of the Commander-in-Chief, when he so 
reported, on announcing the arrival of 
his. command, two days ahead of the 
schedule, at the destination to which it 
had been ordered, was framed in no 
spirit of idle boastfulness. For every 
vessel in the fleet is in a better state of 
preparedness—in the working of its mate- 
rial and the training of its personnel— 
for the stress of war (if need be, which 
God forbid) than when the cruise com- 
menced three months ago ; and if, within 
an hour of dropping anchor in Magda- 
lena Bay, the despatch, borne on electric 
waves through the atmosphere to the 
wires high aloft on the masts of the flag- 
ship, had come directing. the fleet to 
proceed to sea, time for “ coaling ship” 
would be the only interval between the 
receipt of the order and its execution. 
And even without taking on an extra 
pound of coal, all but three of the ships 
could still steam a thousand miles and 
more, and fight a battle besides. 
Thirteen thousand and some odd 
hundred miles when the Connecticut 
drops her anchor in Magdalena Bay at 
seven o’clock, forty-four minutes of the 
morning of March 12, 1908, and the 
crew goes to breakfast. An hour or two 
later a collier comes alongside. “All day 
long the band plays and the bluejackets 
toil, cheery and willing workers, heav- 
ing and hauling at the weighty sacks, 
crammed full, as they swing up on the 
cranes from the coal-ship’s hold to the 
decks of the war-ship, and the night is 
yet young. when the bunkers are full 
once more. Some days pass. The 
ship gets under way and steams out to 
the range. To and fro, to and fro, at 
ten knots she passes before the targets 
for another.two days and part of the 
morning of the third, her guns speaking 
as shell after shell roars its way through 
the air, tearing through the squares of 
painted canvas on the rafts and throw- 
ing great spouts of water upwards, as 
the projectile strikes and bounds, leap 
after leap, until one last burst of high- 
thrown spray, away over near the hori- 
zon, marks the end of its flight. Still 
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another day and the torpedoes are 
“tried,” and then, her practice ended, 
the flagship steams slowly in under the 
hills of Man-of-War Cove, and once more 
lies at anchor there. 

In the evening the Captain is seated 
at his desk in the cabin; to him enters 
the Chief-of-Staff, the skipper’s friend 
and many time shipmate in the forty 
years back since they were midshipmen 
together at the Naval Academy, 

“The Commander-in-Chief directs that 
you get under way at daylight to-morrow 
morning and proceed to San Diego,” he 
Says, quietly. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” is the Captain’s laconic 
reply as he rises to his feet in acceptance 
of the order. 

Two days later the Connecticut 
dropped anchor off Coronado Beach, and 
the Admiral went ashore on a short leave 
to recuperate. The ship took mail on 
board for the fleet—ah! those home 
letters, how eagerly their coming is looked 
forward to !—and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon she again put to sea, pointing 
her nose towards the bay, six hundred 
miles to the southward, whence she had 
sailed. 

Then came the time in the run when 
the fires roared and the smoke streaked 
in black volumes forth from her stacks 
and the white foam rose at her bows, as 
the good ship settled down to her work, 
stronger and ever stronger in her push 
through the resisting waters, faster and 
ever faster flinging back the high wave 
cut by her stem, and the engines leaped 
to the call from the bridge, like a thor- 
oughbred at the voice of the rider. 
Amply> provisioned and coaled, maga- 
zines filled with the battle supply, every 
gun tested, on she sped, adding another 
twelve hundred miles to her record, ship- 
shape from stem to stern, and ready for 
what she was planned and built; for 
what her crew is trained; for what she 
has her being—ready immediately— 
now—to fghi—and reeling off nearly 
nineteen knots to a clean wake astern 
after a three months’ cruise. 

While it cannot be claimed—and I do 
not know that it ever has been authorita- 
tively claimed—that our ships are per- 
fect or without defects, or that some of 
the older vessels are the equals in all 


‘ 
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respects to those of later or more mod- 
ern design and construction, yet there is 
not one of the sixteen fighters of the 
fleet but that could give a good account 
of herself in action, and that is not in 
readiness to take up the gage of battle 
at once. Compare the state of these 
splendid ships with the conditions exist- 
ing on the ill-fated squadrons of Rojes- 
vensky! Let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 


The recent injudicious and mischief- | 


breeding public attacks on the efficiency 
of these very ships have been so fully 
and ably answered by an officer of the 
line of the service, of such long experi- 
ence and high reputation, as to render 
more than passing reference to them 
superfluous for the purpose of this article ; 
nevertheless, these allegations of inferior- 
ity and lack of preparedness of the navy 
have been so positive and sweeping in 
their nature that it may be permitted to 
recall, incidentally, to the minds of 
Americans what the honest, patriotic, 
and devoted labor and intelligence of 
trained men, their fellow-countrymen, 
have actually accomplished. 

Eighteen years ago, almost to a day, 
before the departure of the sixteen ships 
of the battle-line of the Atlantic Fleet 
from Hampton Roads, four small, brand- 
new steel ships—the historic White 
Squadron—passed out to sea from Boston 
harbor, bound for a cruise to the east- 
ward. A _ few practically worthless 
‘‘monitors,” a small number of antiquated 
wooden vessels, dependent mainly on 
sail power and armed with obsolete 
muzzle-loading guns, formed the rest of 
the navy of the United States, which 
careless neglect and indifference on the 
part of the people and Congress, ever 
since the close of the war between the 
States, had reduced to a condition of 
almost utter uselessness save for the 
spirit and pride of its officers and men. 

Splendidly trained as seamen though 
they were, not one of the commissioned 
force of the “White Squadron,” from 
the Commander-in-Chief down, had ever 
enjoyed previous experience on what 
was then a modernly equipped vessel of 
war; not one had other than practice in 
theory of the new ordnance with which 
the ships were armed. As the years 


passed, other vessels, small and relatively 
unimportant at first, then of greater ton- 
nage and force, were added to the navy; 
gradually other officers and men were 
brought face to face with unaccustomed 
conditions and environment. It is but 
twelve years since the first battle- 
ship worthy of the name put to sea. 
Since then a short, successful war was 
waged against a brave and chivalrous 
if uninstructed foe. Annually, forth from 
the course at the Naval Academy, slowly 
but intelligently advanced to meet the 
changed requirements, youthful aspirants 
took eager and enthusiastic hold under 
the conservative and generally wise con- 
trol of their superiors; added care was 
taken in the enlistment and instruction 
of men for the service, and the power 
and efficiency of the navy rapidly in- 
creased, moving always towards a higher 
plane. Where but two or three years 
more than a decade ago the modern 
ships of the navy could be named on the 
fingers of one’s hands, they now number 
in the scores ; the personnel, officers and 
men, counted then by the hundreds, now 
mount up into the thousands. Of course 
mistakes have been made ; would it be 
human if this were not so? But the 
story of the navy in all this time has 
been one of steady improvement, of 
constant, honest, hard-working, intelli- 
gent effort towards betterment of mate- 
rial and personnel. Deny this who can! 
Who will say that this steady striving 
towards greater and still more thorough 
efficiericy shall not continue | 

Only eighteen years in transition from 
a weak little group of four new vessels 
and a shameful array of decaying, obso- 
lete wooden ships to the most powerful 
aggregation of modern men-of-war under 
one command afloat, a fleet which has 
successfully completed a voyage unex- . 
ampled in the history of navies of our 
times, arriving at its destination prepared 
to give battle, or for any other service— 
the cruise over again if necessary—it 
may be called upon to perform. Amer- 
icans need have no other feelings than 
of pride and confidence, not only in their 
ships, but in the people who serve the 
flag they carry. I repeat—it is a good 
showing. 

No doubt there is a feeling of satis- 
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faction throughout the fleet at the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the task im- 
posed upon it; but there is no evidence 
whatever of undue elation on the part of 
officers or men, or of consciousness of 
having achieved anything out of the 
common. ‘To be sure, the Commander- 
in-Chief has issued a _ congratulatory 
order commending the personnel of the 
fleet for the efficient manner in which 
the duty has been done, and copies of 
this have been duly posted on the fil- 
letin-boards of the several ships; but 
otherwise the work of the fleet has gone 
on, quite as a matter of course, without 
a moment’s halt, all hands “ turning to,” 
entering at once into the undertaking of 
laying out the targets for the coming 
practice, and within less than forty-eight 
hours after the signal to bring the ships 
to anchor was hauled down on the flag- 
ship the thunder of the guns echoed 
back from the rugged shores of the lonely 
bay as some of the vessels passed over 
the ranges at preliminary firing. 

That the voyage has proved a veritable 
practice cruise of great value to the per- 
sonnel cannot be gainsaid. The fleet 
is divided into two squadrons of eight 
ships, and these again into divisions of 
four vessels; and the essential reason 
for such a fleet’s organization—the abil 
ity and preparedness to give battle— 
has never been lost sight of in every 
movement or maneuver undertaken. 
The question of strategy of a campaign 
concerns the Commander-in-Chief only; 
and actual fleet formations for battle are 
extremely simple in themselves. But it 
requires constant and diligent drill and 
exercise in the handling of vessels to 
insure prompt and proper execution of 
the orders sigpaled from the. flagship, 
and accurate preservation of station in 
formation, in line or column, whether of 
division, squadron, or entire fleet ; and, 
with the exception of actual approach 
towards an enemy, all the work of the 
nature referred to has tended toward 
very material advance and improvement. 

Nevertheless, no matter how skillfully 
your ships may be handled, or how 
promptly and smoothly movements to 
and from line or column, changes in 
direction, advance or retreat, may be 
executed, all would be futile and useless 
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if the men at the guns were incompetent 
to use them. So, day in, day out, at sea, 
the guns’ crews have received careful 
instruction and exercise to a degree 
hardly possible under ordinary condi- 
tions, one advantage offered being the 
ability to keep the crews intact in the 
long passages from port to port. Nearly 
every day while under way the call to 
general quarters—prepare for action— 
has sounded through the ships, and offi- 
cers an@ men have hurried to their battle 
stations. Magazines were opened, guns 
cast loose, powder and shell provided, 
battle-hatches and water-tight doors and 
the passages between the casements 
closed, and the heavy-armored turrets 
swung, and every preparation for battle, 
save only the actual stripping of the 
ship, was made, as if smoke-clouds on 
the horizon heralded the approach of 
the enemy’s fleet. Daily, for weeks, 
practice with the Morris-tube device for 
actual firing—with small guns fixed to 
the great guns at piished movable 
targets—was kept uj/morning and after- 
noon, and even at night the men knew 
not when they might be summoned to 
their places at the guns. Four times 
weekly, after sailing from Rio, the two 
Squadrons, moving ouward in parallel 
columns, have opened out to battle 
ranges, thus making possible accurate 
training in range-finding and battery- 
fire control, and such exercises were 
carried on, not only by day, but by night 
as well. Battle range—that is to say, 
the probable distances between hostile 
ships engaged in combat—is from four 
thousand to eight thousand yards, and 
the fleet has practiced at these and all 
intermediate ranges. 

For weeks the Commander-in-Chief 
has fought with firm will and undaunted 
courage the onslaughts of a painful mal- 
ady. Attacked by rheumatism, he took 
his station on the after-bridge of his flag- 
ship, and from his emergency. cabin there, 
with clear brain and unclouded mind, 
directed the movements of the great - 
fleet under his command. Not until the 
finish of gun-practice would the Admiral 
yield to the earnest solicitations of his 
friends ; his duty, as he saw it, was with 
his ships, and only when he felt that his 
task was done would he consent to leave 
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them for a respite ashore, that he might 
regain health and strength to lead his 
fleet to the last moment of his command 
over it. Soon the day is coming when, 


to the booming of guns in salute, the 


emblem of his authority shall flutter 


down from the maintruck of his flagship, 


to be raised no more. 

Haul down your flag, old friend! 
Nothing breaks the true blue of its square 
save the white untarnished stars upon it. 
No need to tell you of the loyalty of the 


lusty lads you love so well, as their 
rough-voiced cheer sounds in your ears ; 
no fear that you will forget the cordial 
warmth of the farewell hand-grasps of 
your officers, and the sincere wishes for 
your happiness in the years to come. 
Haul down! And the people you have 
served so truly, in boyhood and youth, 
through your strong manhood to the ripe 
years of now, shall say: 

“ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant !”’ 


A LABOR CRISIS AND A GOVERNOR 


BY CHARLES .B. CHENEY 


the iron range if you would pre- 
vent bloodshed and destruction 
of property.” 

This was the imperative message sent 
from Duluth last summer to Governor 
John A. Johnson, of Minnesota. It was 
reiterated by telephone, by telegraph, 
and by letter, urged by officials of the 
mining companies, and emphasized in 
every report from the local authorities. 
All declared that without the militia 
lives and property could not be pro- 
tected from the striking miners. 

Governor Johnson did not send troops, 
then or at any time. . He went himself, 
and demonstrated that there is a way to 


6s G wei troops must be harried to 


handle a tense labor situation without 


bayonets. And while he did not end 
the strike or dispel fear by his presence, 
he did succeed in preserving peace and 
order without resort to martiallaw. The 


fact is significant that throughout the 


strike the only harm done to persons 
was inflicted by armed deputies on flee- 
ing foreigners who failed to understand 
their orders to halt. . 

Yet these strikers were just the mate- 
rial for an insensate, destroying mob. 
Their leaders were Socialist agitators, 
and their “re@ flag,” which figured in 
all the despatches, seemed a warning of 
bloodshed to native Americans. in the 
terrorized towns. Men most familiar 


1 A personal sketch and estimate of Governor John- 
son by Mr. Cheney will be found in The Outlook of 
January 25 last.—Tue EpiTors. 


with the human elements involved were 
sure that upon the first attempt to operate 
the mines mob violence would reign. 
The success of Governor Johnson is 
worth noting for its application to future 
crises of the same kind. When striking 
workmen commit acts of violence, there 
is distrust and contempt for law behind 
their action, as well as passion and 
revenge. There is a feeling that the 
law is for the rich man, for capital and 
not for labor; that the workingman 
must go beyond the law to secure his 
rights. The only way to keep such men 
within bounds is to gain their confidence 


by fairness. At the same time they | 


must be convinced that the State will 
not hesitate to use the mailed hand if 
lawlessness occurs. But fairness is more 
important than force. In this case Gov- 
ernor Johnson made the striking miners 
see that the protection of the law was for 
them as well as for the “ capitalist class.” 
He went before them to personify the 
majesty of the law, but he made them see 
its justice as well as its power. 

The demand for troops placed Gov- 
ernor Johnson between two fires. It 
seemed that he must yield to one side 
or the other; that he must cater to 
capital or to labor. . To the general sur- 
prise, he did neither, but, as Governor of 
all Minnesota, he demonstrated that the 
State was greater than erther party toa 
labor controversy. Neither side was 
fully satisfied with his course, but it 
suited the general public, for the Mesaba 
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did not become arn armed camp, neither 
did its strike rival the record of the Victor 
or of Coeur d’Alene. 

The unskilled labor of the Mesaba 
minés had been organized in the summer 
of 1907 by the Western Federation of 
Miners. The Federation Committee 
made a demand on the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, which was served July 19. 
It asked that the contract system and 
bonuses should be abolished, that the 
working day be reduced from ten to 
eight hours, and the pay fixed at $2.50 
a day for surface work and $3 a day 
underground. Before this demand was 
answered the men struck, claiming that 
miners had been discharged for member- 
ship in the union. 

The strike tied up practically every 
mine on the Mesaba range, a district 
which shipped 24,000,000 tons of ore in 
1906— more than thirty per cent of the 
country’s total supply. Four-fifths of the 
labor employed in the mines is unskilled, 
and sixteen thousand men obeyed the 
order to strike. There was no work 
left for the skHled workmen but to guard 
the property. The dock workers at 
Duluth and Two Harbors had struck 
some days before. Railways and lake 
vessels had to suspend traffic, and in all 
about forty-five thousand men were idle. 

Conditions in the rough had an ugly 
look. Mile-long columns of ignorant, 
sullen men paraded the streets of the 
mining towns. They marched from town 
to town and from mine to mine, calling 
others from work. Most of the men 
were raw material, new importations 
from Europe. They had been “ induced” 
in various ways to come, and herded like 
sheep in the Mesaba district, to furnish 
a cheap and adequate labor supply. The 
great majority had no families, but were 
packed in “boarding-houses” under 
cramped and filthy conditions. The 
earliest comers and the most enlightened 
were Finns, who had been driven from 
home by Russian tyranny. ‘They were 
very largely Socialists, and believed that 
the government of their adopted land 
was for and by the “capitalist class.” 
Italy furnished another large contingent, 


and many of the Italians also were So- . 


cialists. Most tractable of all were the 


Austrian Slavs, many of whom quit work 
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unwillingly, but there were Austrian 
leaders in the strike councils, 

It was a bad time for the Western 
Federation of Miners to start trouble in 
Minnesota. [he Haywood trial, then in 
progress, was giving the Federation a 
bad name for deeds of blood and -vio- 
lence, and Minnesota resented invasion 
by such a malodorous organization. But 
the Western Federation had special rea- 
sons for accepting the invitation of the 
Finnish Socialists to organize the Min- 
nesota miners. Moyer and Haywood 
noted that the Stee: Trust came of the 
same family as ‘the Western Miners’ 
deadly foe, the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. A strike in Minnesota would 
make more trouble for the Rockefeller 
interests. There was a still more potent 
reason, Whenever a strike had occurred 
in the Western fields, men were brought 
from the Minnesota mines for strike- 
breakers. ‘The way to protect Colorado 
and Idaho miners was to organize the 
workers in Minnesota. 

Moyer and Haywood had sent as their 
emissary to Minnesota one Teofilo Pe- 
triella, an educated Italian Socialist. In 
a year and a half he had built up an 
organization numerically powerful. He 
had wonderful success in fusing such 
discordant élements as Finns, Italians, 
and Austrians, and making them obedi- 
ent to his will. The names of the com- 
mittee as signed to the strike notice will 
illustrate what a mélange of nationalities 
he controlled. ‘They were Teofilo Petri- 
ella, N. di Stefano, Oscar Luihhunen, 
Aate Heiskanen, C. Anderson, J. Maki, 
John Kolu, A. Takala, Frank Lucas, 
John Movern, R. Lundstrom, E. McHale, 
F, Manarini, and J. Connors. 

Discontent was the main aim of the 
Socialist leaders. Whether the strike 
was won or lost, they hoped to make the 
men all Socialists. Inflamed by fiery 
speeches and rosy promises, the mass 
followed them blindly to certain defeat, 
having no more idea of the corporate 
resources of their billion-dollar enemy 
than the Moros who made war on Uncle 
Sam. It was currently reported among 
the men that they would win the strike 
in about six months, with the aid of 
money from the West, that the union 
would then come to own the mines and 
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the railways, and every man’s share 
would be good for $2,500 a year. 

The business men of the towns, for 
their part, despised the strikers as 
“cattle.” The mine bosses and skilled 
employees held‘no better opinion. Feel- 
ing ran high against the strike leaders 


- because of the blow they had dealt to 


business. Nearly every citizen was 
enrolled as a deputy sheriff and armed 
to keep the peace, and employees who 
remained on duty were patrolling mining 
property with rifles. Many strikers were 
known to carry arms. The state of 
feeling was ominous, and clashes were 
expected in a dozen different places. 
Governor Johnson went up on the 
Mesaba range to see these things for 
himself. His purpose was to know the 
situation before taking any action at all. 
He did not intend to send militia except 
as a last resort. At any rate, he would 
sound the purposes of the men who con- 
trolled this human powder magazine. 
The tour began at Duluth, where the 
Governor first conferred with Thomas F. 
Cole, head of .the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, with other Steel Trust officials 
and managers of the “independent” 
properties, so called. These men with 
one voice predicted violence at whatever 
time they started to operate the mines. 
Without troops to protect them there 
would surely be loss of life and property. 
Mr. Cole and his associates served 


_ notice don the Governor there and then 


that, if lives were lost before the troops 
were sent, the blood would be upon.his 
head. 

Governor Johnson would not promise 
anything, or commit himself at that time. 
He said that he would do nothing till 
he had made an investigation for him- 
self. He asked for the hire of a special 
train from the Duluth, Mesaba, and 
Northern Railroad, -one of the Steel 
Trust’s ore-carrying lines. The train was 
placed at his disposal, and with it he 
was able to visit the leading range cities 
the following day. 

In that meeting with the employers 
the Governor learned their unyielding 
attitude. They had no use for arbitra- 
tion, nothing to concede, and no dealings 
with the union. ‘“ We will not treat with 


the Western Federation of Miners at 


any time,” said Mr. Cole and all the 
others. ‘We will-make no concessions 
as to wages, hours, or anything, If the 
men will not return to work on the old 
terms, the mines will lie idle until we fill 
their places.” 

It was a convenient time for a strike, 
they said. The companies could not 
have selected a better occasion for a 
finish fight, with the Western Federation. 
The dock laborers being on a strike also, 
the transportation of ore was stopped, 
and the “ open pit’’ mines at least were 
forced to lie idle. Settlement of the dock 
strike was in sight, and when that came 
the mines would resume as far as possi- 
ble. What the employers. wanted was 
the militia to protect the men who would 
go back to work, or the new men brought 
in. Already they were bringing to the 
ore fields companies of Montenegrins, 
and even Arabians, the cheapest and 
the meekest labor yet discovered. 

Governor Johnson had no idle mo- 
ments in Duluth. He conferred with the 
sheriff, the mayor, with a committee from 
the dock workers, and finally received a 
call from one of that sinister body of 
strike leaders. 

John Maki, a young Finn, undersized, 
simple-looking, and roughly dressed, had 
come down from the range that day. 
He asked to see the Governor, and a 
friendly labor leader brought him to the 
hotel. He was hardly a sight to inspire 
fear or foreboding, and his speech was 
certainly reassuring. In fact, it was 
illuminating. | 

Maki stood before the Governor for 
half an hour, pleading his comrades’ 
cause and answering a running fire of 
questions from every side. He spoke 
slowly, but remarkably well for a laboring 
man only six years in America. | 

‘* You speak pretty good English,” the 
Governor remarked. ‘“ How long have 
you gone to school ?”’ 

“Three days,” he said. “I learned 
to read on Sundays and holidays. But 
I go to school all the time in the poor 
man’s fight for life. I learn by fighting 
for existence. The most I know I 
learned when we had the hard times on 
the range and I went.hobo. I was out 
hobo a year and a half, and I learned 
many things then.” 
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Evidently this man was a Socialist, and 
he had learned his lesson well. “We 
don’t want wiolence,” he said over and 
over when pressed to say what would 
happen when the mines opened up. “ We 
are not Anarchists,” he insisted. “We 
believe in government, and we will obey 
the laws till we can get control of the 
government by our votes and make the 
laws we want.”’ 

‘What about your red flag ?” the Gov- 
ernor asked. There was much talk 
about the strikers carrying the red flag 
in their parades. Americans were en- 
raged, believing it meant enmity all 
government. 

“T will tell you about that,” said 
Maki, eagerly. ‘ The Finnish Socialists 
carry the red flag when they parade, 
but it is not all red, like the Anarchists’. 
It always has some name on it in white 
letters or gold. The flag is made red 
because the Socialists are made of all 
workers. They are not any nation. 
They only know two kinds of people— 
the capitalist class and the laboring 
class. They cannot take a white flag 
because all men are not white. So they 
take red, because red is the color that 
runs in the body of every man.” 

Maki’s talk made a profound impre3- 
sion on the Governor. If this man 
spoke for the strikers, it was plain that 
they had some respect for law and 
authority. In one way his talk tended 
to show the strike leaders more solici- 
tous for order than the citizens and local 
officials. The night before a deputation 
of miners had entered a citizens’ meet- 
‘ing at Hibbing. It was supposed that 
they wanted to talk “ anarchy,” so they 
were refused a hearing. Maki. said 
that these men were temperance Finns,” 
and only wanted to request that the 
saloons be closed during the strike. The 
great danger from violence, he said, lay 
in open~saloons inviting the idle men, 
but the town people did not want to close 
the saloons, and the officials did not 
suppress the “ blind pigs.” 

The grievances that brought on the 
strike were explained somewhat by Maki. 
He complained of the bonus system, 
under which part of the men’s pay was 
withheld till the end of the season in 
order to hold them. He said the con- 
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tract system was unjust, because men 
working in hard ground might make 
only thirty to fifty cents a day, wfiile 
others made as high as four dollars. He 
also claimed that the men were over- ° 
charged for dynamite and other material. 
Governor Johnson spent the next day 
on a tour of the range. The word 
“range” is misleading when used in 
connection with the Mesaba district. It 
is not a range of mountains, and can 
hardly be called hilly. Back from the 
high bluffs that crown Duluth the coun- 
try rises in a huge tableland, slightly 
inclined, for nearly a hundred miles. 
The so-called “ range” is gently rolling 
or even’ flat, and much of it actually 
swampy. Once pine forests covered it. 
Lumbermen stripped those hills and 
swales and sold the land for a song, little 
dreaming of what was underneath. Now 
it is dotted with derricks, but its great 
spectacles are the open pit mines, where 
steam shovels scoop the ore like sand 
into waiting cars, and leave artificial 
craters vast enough to swallow up a city. 
Hibbing, the first town visited, was 
headquarters of the miners’ union. The 
Governor did not hold court in his car 
or at the hotel, but went himself to the 
office of the Western Federation, the lair 
of the fabled Petriella. 
The brains of the strike proved to be 
a small, swarthy Italian, nervous and 
voluble. His accent was marked, but 
his English was very good, aud he was 
reputed to be a great linguist. It was 
also said that he had a brother in the 
old country who was a bishop. He had 
proved -himself shrewd and crafty in 
organizing and controlling this body of 
men, and it was marvelous to see the 
little dark man ruling like a dictator 
over the stolid, fair-haired Finns and 
Slavs who sat about the anteroom. 
Governor Johnson told Petriella what 
he had come for. Then he said: “ You 
do not believe in the government ‘as it 
is, but this Government exists to protect 
the lives and property of the people, and 
itis my duty to see that they are pro- 
tected. Whatever your political beliefs 
may be, you must respect the laws of 
the land. I hope you will do so, and 
that you will have no trouble here. If 
the troops come here, Yyou will have 
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to bring them by your own acts. I will 
not send.them unless you make it neces- 
sary. If anything is done which makes 
it necessary for the soldiers to come, 
they will be sent on a fast train, just as 
quick as it can reach here, I promise you 
that.” 

Petriella, like Maki, declared that the 
miners wanted no violence. The danger, 


- in his epinion, was from unjust treat- 


ment by the officers of the law, which 
would anger the men and lead to trouble. 
If the rights of the strikers were re- 
spected, he did not look for any violence. 
The men were forbidden to carry revolv- 
ers, he said, - 

While they talked another strike leader 
arrived—John Kolu, a union organizer 


_and also a prominent Socialist. Kolu 


was a Finlander, tall and loud-voiced, 
and he look@d the part of a real agitator; 
but he, too, insisted that the men did 
not want ‘“wiolence.” He said that 
men had been detailed by the union to 
keep their fellows out of the saloons. 
If the strikers could be kept from drink- 
ing, there would be no disorder. 

Apparently the citizens of Hibbing 
did not concur in this precautionary 
idea, for they said nothing about saloons. 
Governor Johnson held a conference 
with the Mayor and business men. He 
found them, on the surface at least, in 
more dangerous mood than the strikers. 
They regarded conflict as certain. They 
were sure lives would be lost unless 
troops came to overawe the strikers. 
The coming of troops would end the 
strike. Otherwise it would last until the 
men had spent their money, in the saloons 
or elsewhere, and had to have more. 
The citizens laughed at Petriella’s prom- 
ises of obedience tolaw. Their attitude 
toward the alien laborers of the Federa- 
tion was one of contempt mixed with fear. 
Summary measures were talked of, such 
as forcible deportation of Petriella and 
all the other agitators. The very course 
of action which must have brought blood- 
shed seemed to find much favor. These 
people did not conceal their disgust when 
the Governor told them that he had not 
found sufficient reason at that time for 
sending troops to protect them. 

It was characteristic of Governor 
Johnson that the daily newspaper cor- 


respondents had free access to all these 
conferences. He did not invite any 
newspaper men to join him on the trip, 
but when the Twin City and Duluth 
dailies asked permission to send men 
along, he took one man from each paper 
on the train with him, and admitted 
them to hear every conference with the 
people of the range. The press accounts 
of these meetings did much to dispel 
alarm. 

At Eveleth, twenty miles east of Hib- 
bing, the Governor encountered a miners’ 
parade. The Virginia union had come 
over for the day, and two thousand strik- 
ers were in column, headed by a band and 
carrying the Stars and Stripes, but no 
red flag. John McNair, a Scotch-Irish 


- switchman belonging to this all-inclusive 


miners’ union, headed the parade, but 
he spied the Governor and collected his 
lieutenants for a conference. The Gov- 
ernor repeated his warning as given to 
Petriella, and then asked some questions: 

‘Are there many Irish among the 
strikers ?” 

“ No, Governor,” said McNair, depre- 
catingly, “ they’re mostly all foreigners.” 

McNair, who evidently had a local 
reputation for oratory to sustain, planted 
himself before the Governor, thumbs in 
his armholes, and delivered an impas- 
sioned plea for the rights of the working- 
men. John Kolu, who had somehow 
covered the distance from Hibbing about 
as quickly as the special train joined in. 
The other union men, Italians and Aus- 
trians mostly, were abashed and had 
little to say, but all gave assurances that 
the men would do no damage. 

City officials and mine bosses met the 
Governor at the City Hall. The Mayor 
had news that the strikers had 131 rifles 
concealed to use at the proper time. 
Others said the men were buying ammu- 
nition to go “hunting.” All expressed 
foreboding. Mine bosses were afraid 
strikers would force their way into mine 
shafts, draw engine fires, and stop the 
pumps, permitting the mines to be 
flooded, at great loss of time and money. 
J. H. Hearding, an Oliver Company 
superintendent, said he had passed 
through the 1894 strike riots on the 
Gogebic range in Michigan, and he felt 
sure that if the mines started to operate 
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they would have a “hot time.” “TI 
speak as one who has been chased a 
good many blocks,” he added. 

The claim that strikers had not in- 
dulged in violence was disputed. One 
mine employee said that a mob of strikers 
had come to the Fayal mine pit and 
frightened the Austrian and Montene- 
grin laborers away by throwing stones. 
“ How many stones did they throw ?” the 
Governor demanded. 

‘‘T couldn’t tell; probably a dozen.” 

“That: wasn’t many stones for such a 
crowd to throw,” he replied, dismissing 
that incident. 

A crowd had assembled in the town 
hall, and the Governor was besought to 
talk tothem. He took that opportunity 
to impress citizens and strikers alike 
with a sense of their duty. 

“T am gratified,” he said, “to find 
conditions less serious than I had ex- 
pected on the range. There is talk, 
however, that there will be violence if 
the mines resume their operations and 
men return to work. 

“I do not see any occasion for the 
State to interfere at this time, and hope 
there will not be any. The men havea 
right to quit work. They have a right 
to organize and to persuade others to 
quit work. But if a man wants to work 
and he and his employer agree that he 
shall work, he has a right to work, and 
no one has any right to stop him. If 
necessary, the State will protect men in 
their right to work. I hope you will 
all keep cool, however, and, regardless 
of your political beliefs, will respect 
the law and the government as they 
exist.” 

Applause broke out in the packed hall. 
The Governor frowned and rebuked it, 
saying: “I don’t want any applause for 
saying that. I am not making a politi- 
cal speech.” No one who heard him 
was left to feel that the head of the State 
Government was talking for popularity. 
He was delivering an ultimatum, and he 
meant his words to be weighed : and 
heeded by all concerned. 

Virginia, the last range town visited, 
bore little evidence of strike conditions. 
All the Governor found there confirmed 
his belief that troops were not necessary. 
He turned toward St. Paul again, and 
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next morning was at his desk in the 
Capitol, having “lost” just two days 
from routine business. 

He was not through with the Mesaba 
strike, however. There was more dis- 
quieting news. The men were march- 
ing more than ever, and the transition 
from a parade to a pillaging mob might 
come at any time, itseemed. The armed 
deputies on guard at mines bégan to 
stop these parades, and this brought pro- 
tests. Another overzealous act threat- 
ened to produce a genuine outbreak. At 
Nashwauk, over in the new Itasca County 
field, the miners were mecting in their 
hall when Sheriff Hoolihan entered with 
150 deputies, like another Cromwell, 
arrested seven men and dispersed the 
others. Bitter complaints came from 
the strike leaders about this.. They made 
fiery speeches, and Petriella told his men 
to make armed resistance the next time 
their rights were outraged. 

This time Governor Johnson sent three 
trusted appointees to the range towns 
as special commissioners to investigate 
all complaints. They returned and made 
report of the facts, and the day they 
reported a proclamation was issued under 
executive hand “and seal, aimed at 
breaches of duty by officials as well as 
at breaches of the peace by strikers. 

This proclamation defined the rights 
of all parties, and the duties of public 
officers. Peaceable meetings must not 
be interfered with, but were entitled to 
protection by public officers. 

Miners were ordered to stop their 
parades, as tending to disturb the peace, 
but were not to be molested on the high- 
ways when in ordinary groups. Strikers 
were warned not to trespass on mining 
property, or to prevent persons desiring 
to work from so doing. 

“Those in charge of labor unions,” 
said the proclamation further, “are 
warned that a violation of these direc- 
tions will result in the use of the military 
forces of this State to preserve the pub- 
lic peace, and in their meetings are cau- 
tioned against the use of inflammatory 
language calculated to incite violence.” 
Public officers were also —— to 
use their best judgment and refrain from 
all unnecessary acts which would tend 
to irritate or excite any class of citizens, 
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“whose rights such public officers are 
bound to protect as well as the rights of 
all others.” 

In other words, the law was for labor 

as well as for the employer. ‘That must 
not be. forgotten. The proclamation 
“came at a critical time, for the dock 
strike had just been settled, and the 
companies were beginning to resume 
work in the mines. ‘This was the time 
when violence was feared, but it did not 
come. ‘The strikers welcomed the proc- 
lamation. ‘It is just what we wanted,” 
said Petriella; “it guarantees to us just 
the liberties we have claimed.” The 
sheriffs and deputies heeded the warning 
and broke up no more meetings. Miners 
stopped parading, and there was no 
intimidation of men who went back to 
work. 

The strike was lost, and the ee 
felt bitterly against the mine bosses, but 
not against the Government. Two days 
after the proclamation Petriella wired 
to the Governor to deny a reported 
march of strikers to one of the mines, 
and to say further: ‘We are satisfied 
with your proclamation, and will abide 
by it as strictly as possible.” 

The companies were not satisfied. 
They engaged squads of armed guards 
from detective agencies, and spent many 
thousands of dollars in protecting their 
property, an expense the State would 
have borne if the Governor had yielded 
to their demand. But the Minnesota 
law forbids any man nota citizen of the 
State from serving as a peace officer, 
and this was being violated wholesale. 
On complaint of this, Governor Johnson 
demanded from the sheriffs of St. Louis 
and Itasca Counties the names and ad- 
dresses of all men sworn as deputies. 
Lists were furnished to show that every 
deputy had a Minnesota domicile. No 
doubt many names were omitted, but the 
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Others went West and found other work. 


OF EVERY DAY 


non-residents were quietly shipped back . 
home soon after. 

The Federation ranks melted away. 
Even the payment of weekly strike bene- 
fits from headquarters at Denver could 
not hold the men together. Many Aus- 
trians and Italians returned to their 
homes, their belts heavy with gold pieces. 


The men with homes and families on the - 
range went back to work, and before 
long the mines were all running, though 
short-handed. The strike has now dis- 
appeared entirely. The Western Fed- 
eration of Miners keeps up an organiza- 
tion, with perhaps a quarter of its former 
membership. Since the strike the range 
population has shifted and changed 
much. Montenagrins and Arabians 
were brought in to fill strikers’ places, 
but they were a failure. Another class 
of labor has been available since the 
business recession. Mine bosses have 
been hiring sturdy Scandinavians for 
the same money.they were paying the 
weaklings from the South. The steel 
company has quit looking for the cheapest 
and most degraded class of foreign labor. 
The Finns are still the main reliance, but 
the young Finns most active in the Social- 
ist movement are being weeded out. 

All is quiet on the Mesaba range, and 
years will doubtless pass before another 
great strike. When it comes, however, 
the town people of the range will not be 
so quick to take fright at Socialists and 
their red emblem of the brotherhood of 
man. Peace officers will not be so ready 
to provoke riot by interrupting labor 
meetings, or interfering with the right of 
assembly. Native Americans will have 
a better understanding of this pitiful 
army of toilers. They are not beasts, 
but men who know how to appreciate 
fairness and justice, and to meet it with 
a corresponding self-restraint. 


BY WILLIAM NORTHROP MORSE 


With faint, far buglings in the noble east, 

I hear the herald of the struggling day, 
Calling each man to victor’s earnestness, 

To bring in truth the dream of yesterday. 
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EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


SPECIAL .ATTRACTIONS FOR AMERICAN 
VISITORS 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


VERY year many Americans, who 
3 know most of the historic monu- 
ments and guide-book attractions 
of Europe, are attracted to the older 
continent by some special event which 
interests them, some art exhibition, an- 
niversary celebration, musical festival, 
féte, or pageant, or perhaps some, inter- 
national fair or convention. The Outlook 
bas asked me to mention, briefly, a few 
of these special events of the year 1908. 
Of course many interesting ‘things will 
happen in Europe before January 1, 1909, 
which will not be even aliuded to here. 
It is safe to say, however, that not many 
of general interest to Americans have 
been passed over without some mention. 
The early date of this writing makes it 
impossible to be as definite as desirable 
in the matter of some programme fea- 
tures. 

Perhaps the most interesting and sig- 
nificant exposition of the year to Ameri- 
cans, the most important undoubtedly 
in the magnitude of the interests involved, 
will be the Franco-British Exhibition, to 
be held from May to October at Shep- 
herds’ Bush on the western verge of 
London proper. This Fair, which will 
cover a space of more than one hundred 
and forty acres, while offering to the 
visitor all the features of international 
fairs, will be specially noteworthy from 
the fact that it is the largest that London 
has seen for many years. It is officially 
supported by the British and French 
Governments, and will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the artistic and commercial 
_ products of the two countries and their 
colonies, including Canada. One-half 
of the space will be given up to French 
exhibits, and the display made by the 
Paris Government and the French peo- 
ple, it is predicted, will be more extensive 
than that of any preceding exposition 
eutside of Paris. The British colonies 
and dependencies also will have large 
and extensive exhibits. The Dominion 


of Canada has already secured an area 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
square feet, upon which a_ veritable 
palace has been erected. In the Palace 
of Fine Arts there will be shown a 
thoroughly representative collection of 
British and French art by living and 


deceased artists, in the proportion of. 


three to one. It is an impressive list of 
names which appeafs on the official 
programmes. The Earl cf Derby is 
President; the Duke of Argyll (the 
King’s brother-in-law), Honorary Presi- 
dent ; while the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Cromer, Lord Rothschild, 
and Lord Strathcona are among the 
Vice-Presidents. The noted Hungarian 
manager, Imré Kiralfy, is Commissioner- 
General. Undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar feature of this Exhibition will be the 
fourth revival of the Greek-Olympic 
games. The introduction of this feature 
at the Exhibition this year has deter- 
mined the London managers to postpone 
the presentation of the much-heralded 
London Pageant until 1909. 

Americans will remember with a great 
deal of lively interest the third revival of 
the famous Greek-Olympic games which 
were held in Athens four years ago, at 
which the American athletic team carried 
away so many of the honors. It has 
been many years since these Olympic 
games were held in Great Britain, and it 
will be many more before they are again 
celebrated in the British capital. The 
great stadium, or amphitheater, which 
has been built in the grounds of the 
Franco-British Exposition will seat com- 
fortably eighty thousand people. During 
the games, which will be celebrated in 
the week beginning July 13, more than 
two thousand competitors from various 
countries will participate, although it is 
not possible at this writing to give details 
as to the programme of events. 

Two other exhibitions of considerable 


size are to be held in London during the 
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summer; one at Earl’s Court, the pop- 
ular West End London pleasure-grounds, 
where there will be a Hungarian Exhi- 
bition, supported by the Budapest Gov- 
ernment, and the other in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, where the Mexican 
National Exhibition will be presented 
under the active and interested patron- 
age of President Diaz and his Govern- 
ment. 

The historical pageant, which now 
occupies a large place among the enter- 
tainments of the English summer season, 
is a comparatively new idea. It is only 
three years since Mr. Louis N. Parker 
produced at the little town of Sherbourne 
a home-made pageant of spectacular 
effects which the very next year were 
emphasized and popularized by the beau- 
tiful, dignified, and impressive pageant 
at Warwick, which was extraordinarily 
successful in every way. The idea spread. 
It seemed as though a passion for 
pageantry had seized the English people. 
Each one was on a more magnificent 
scale and brought greater success and 
renown to its projectors. Oxford, Rom- 
sey, Bury St. Edmunds, St. Albans, Isle 
of Wight, Liverpool, and Coventry, all 
in less than two years, have firmly estab- 
lished the pageant “habit” in the tem- 
perament of the English people. The 
educitional value of the pageant is of 
course very great, not only for those 
who witness, but for those who partici- 
pate. 

There will be no London Pageant this 
year. As already stated, this event has 
been postponed so as not to compete 
with the Olympic games. Nevertheless, 
one historic borough of the British capital, 
Chelsea, will have a pageant of its own— 
Chelsea, the home of Sir Thomas More, 
Nell Gwynne, and many other famous 
English men and women, including the 
living Ellen Terry, Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell, and others. The Chelsea Pageant 
will be held in the week beginning June 
25. Five other pageants have been 
definitely arranged, four during the sum- 
mer. Winchester, the beautiful Cathe- 
dral city, will hold one at the end of 
June under the direction of F. R. Ben- 
son, the well-known Shakespearean actor- 
manager. Beginning the second week 
in July there will be a pageant at. Bed- 
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ford, in the north of London, and an- 
other one during the same week at Chel- 
tenham in Gloucestershire, on the main 
route from Plymouth to London. 

More interesting perhaps, however, to 
Americans will be the Dover Pageant at 
the end of July, under the management 
of Mr. Parker. This pageant, in a city 
which can boast associations with Julius 
Cesar, William the Conqueror, and St. 
Augustine, will have some new features. 
Its keynote will be the sea. First a 
symbolical and mythical scene will in- 
troduce King Arthur, the battle of Bar- 
ham Downs, the death of Gawayne, the 
embassy from the Roman Emperor 
claiming suzerainty, and Arthur’s defi- 
ance. Then the Knights of the Table 
Round become the narrative chorus, and 
the pageant proceeds with history proper 
—introducing William the Conqueror, the 
founding of the Priory, John, Peter the 
Hermit, John’s submission to Pandulf, 
the Barons’ War, Hubert de Burgh, the 
founding of the Mazson Dieu, and the 
Siege of Dover. Edward I and Eleanor 
will come home from the Crusades. 
Henry V will land after Agincourt and 
woo his Kate. Henry VIII will found 
the new harbor, meet Charles, and sail 
for the Field of the Cloth of Gold. In- 
cidentally, the friendly relations of France 
and England to-day will be linked with 
the past, for the scene in which Charles I 
meets Henrietta Maria is to be written 
by the French poet Louis Tiercelin, and 
acted in French by citizens of Calais. 
In the final tableau the fair daughter 


towns of Dover in America and Aus- 


tralia will stand with the mother town 
as the central figures. 

Travelers with pronounced literary 
taste who happen to be in the British 
capital during December next will be 
very much interested in the celebration 
commemorating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Milton. 
The great British poet was, it will be 
remembered, born in a little house that 
still stands in Bread Street, Cheapside, 
London, on December 9, 1608. Fea- 
tures of the proposed celebration will be 
announced in the press later. 

So much for Great Britain. Across 
the Channel in France there is being held, 
beginning April 19 and continuing for 

~~ 
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several weeks, in Marseilles, an Interna- 
tional Exposition of the Applications of 
Electricity. This is largely technical 
in character, but of considerable inter- 
est, nevertheless, to the general traveler. 
Calais is holding from April 19 to 
October 4 an International Exposition 
of Commerce, Agriculture, and Science 
under the patronage of the National 
Government and the municipality. 

The quaint old German city of Nurem- 
berg will hold from September 19 to 30 
an Exposition showing progress in the 
cooking art in general food products, 
army sustenance, and of general meat, 
confectionery, bakery, and hotel appli- 
ances. It isto commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Innkeepers’ 
Association of the City of Nuremberg, 
and is under the protection of Prince 
Alfonso of Bavaria. 

In Bohemia, from May to October, the 
old city of Prague will celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the accession of 
Francis Joseph to the kingship of the 
Czechs. This will be accompanied by 
the complete Industrial Exposition, held 
in one of the most beautiful parks in all 
Euror* 

This is a Bayreuth year—although so 
popular has this great musical festival 
now become that at this writing all 
seats for the performances in July and 
August have been disposed of. Ever 
since 1872, when Richard Wagner fixed 
upon the little Franconian town of Bay- 
reuth for the site of his ideal theater and 
for his own residence, it has occupied a 
position of great and unique importance 
in the musical world. The beginnings 
of what may be called the Bayreuth 
movement were rather discouraging, 
and it was not until 1876 that the festi- 
val theater was completed and the first 
performance given of the “ Ring des 
Nibelungen,” resulting in a large deficit. 
* Parsifal” was rendered in July and 
August, 1882, and from that year the 
ever-increasing number of Wagner pil- 
grims made Bayreuth a real success as 
a musical center, financially as well as 
artistically. Since the composer’s death 
performances have been given in 1883, 
"84, "91, "92, "94, "97, *99, 
1901, and 1902. This year two per- 
formances of the “ Ring,” five of * Lo- 
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hengrin,” and seven of “ Parsifal” will 
be given. 

The Wagner and Mozart. Festival at 
Munich during August and September 
will no doubt attract many music lovers 
from all over the world. In the charm- 
ing, stately Prinzregenten Theater a 
number of Wagner’s festival plays, in- 
cluding the “Ring,” “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” and ‘“ Tannhauser,” will be 
given, while Mozart will be represented 
by the festival plays “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “ Don Giovanni,” and “ Cost 
fan tutte.” Herr Felix Mottl will be 
chief conductor. 

The Salon des Humoristes, held for 
the first time in Paris last year, when 
it was a decided success, will be re- 
sumed on May | and continue until 
July 1, inthe Palais de Glace. Thisisa 
salon of real merit in which the leading 
exhibitors are men whose reputations 
have been made as caricaturists, but who 
are clever painters as well. 

The Salon de |’Automne, which was 
established some years ago to give artists 
a special opportunity to exhibit the 
results of their summer work, is now 
held annually in October. : 

Ameng the special minor events of 
Paris which are likely to prove of some 
interest to the American traveler there 
should be mentioned the Gingerbread 
Fair, “ Foire au Pain d’Epices,” May 23 
to June 17, a very anciert ceremony, 
frequented mainly by the laboring classes, 
and highly picturesque in character; the 
Neuilly fair, June 13 to July 7, the resort 
of the fashionable set who have remained 
in Paris during the summer; the Grand 
Prix, held at Longchamps, just outside 
of Paris, on a movable date, but always 
within the first fortnight of June; Bas- 
tile Day, July 14; the Salon de |’Auto- 
mobile, the latter part of November, 
the great social, sporting, and industrial 
event of the year; and the Réveillon 
(night before Christmas), the great spec- 
tacular feature of which is the midnight 
mass. 

The open-air theaters of France, par- 
ticularly in Brittany, are always exceed- 
ingly picturesque and well worth a visit. 
In Brittany alone there are at least fo¥ty 
peasant troops which give open-air per- 
formances during the summer months. 
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During this summer the peasant troop 
of Ploujean from Finistére give a per- 
formance of all the farces of Pathelin. 
Other performances will be given at dif- 
ferent towns in Brittany, but the dates 
have not yet been fixed. In the south 
of France many open-air performances 
are given mainly by the professionals of 
the Opéra, Comédie Frangaise, and the 
Odéon in the amphitheaters of Arles, 
Orange, Beziers, and other towns of 
Provence. At the Théatre de la Nature 
du Ramier du Chateau at Toulouse rep- 
resentations will be given, beginning the 
latter part of May or the first of June, 
of a number of classic French operas. 
In Poitou and in the Vosges the open- 
air theater has developed as an interest- 
ing entertainment feature during the 
past few years. Representations will be 
given during the present summer, but 
the subjects and dates have not as yet 
been announced. 

Among other special features on the 


Continent may be mentioned the Inter- 


national Art Exhibition at Brussels in 
April; the inauguration in May of the 
“ Amatori e Cultori”’ Art Exhibition by 
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King Victor Emmanuel at the Palazzo 
dell’ Esposizione in the Italian capital; 
the celebration in Madrid of the cen- 
tennial of Spain’s war against Napoleon I 
(May 21); the inauguration in the early 
summer (date not fixed) of the new 
Campanile at Venice; the Civic His- 
torical Carnival during June at Delft 
in Holland; the annual meet of the 
German-American Turner Society at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in July; the ninth 
International Geographical Congress at 
Geneva, July 27 to August 6; the Illumi- 
nated Civic Procession early in August 
in Antwerp; the Art Exhibition in 
Munich, from May to October; the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the American College at Rome, Decem- 
ber 8; the Priesthood Jubilee of Pope 
Pius X on December 18, when his Holli- 
ness will celebrate mass in St. Peter’s 
in the presence of nfore than seventy 
thousand people ; the celebration of the | 
three hundredth anniversary of the es-_ 
tablishment of the University of Oviedo, 
Spain, and the centennial of the Siege of 
Saragossa at the same time and in connec- 
tion with a Franco-Spanish Exhibition. 


UNTAUGHT WISDOM 


_, BY FOHN BURROUGHS 


the things I have published deny- 

ing reason to the lower animals 
write me stories of the wonderful intelli- 
gence of their cat or their dog or their 
horse or their canary, and seem to fancy 
I am or should be silenced. Now I 
admit that the dog often does things that 
seem to transcend instinct, but I admit 
it reluctantly, and ease the admission by 
the word “seems.” I am not certain 
but instinct modified and trained by 
hundreds of thousands of years of close 
companionship with man is adequate to 
account for all he does. I am not cer- 
tain that after all these ages of human 
association his mind is developed beyond 
that of his brother the wolf. He is 
gentler, more confiding, and more adapt- 
ive, but his cunning and his prowess are 


Pee sii who have read some of 


less, and I doubt if he is any more of a 
rational being. . Domestication improves 
the wild animals, not by developing their 
intelligence, but by subduing their wild. 
ness and making them more submissive 
to our wills. Like the wild grains and 
fruits, the more able they are to serve us 
the less able are they to shift for them- 


‘selves. Those persons who look upon 


instinct as an inflexible, cast-iron rule 
make a mistake. No live thing is entirely 
a machine ; the vital forces certainly act 
in ways quite different from the mechan- 
ical; and yet I am convinced that the 
behavior of the lower orders is, for the 


‘most part, automatic. 


The manlike apes undoubtedly show 
gleams of what may fairly be called rea- 
son; and trained elephants develop a 
wit that at least gives us pause. One 
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has to be careful how he ascribes reason 
to even the highest of the lower animals, 
because there are creatures which we 
look upon as much lower in the scale of 
life that yet exhibit a degree of intelli- 
gence apparently on a par with reason. 
For instance, take the case of the little 
hermit-crab. ‘This creature has no shell 
of its own, so it takes for its habitation 
the shell of some other sea animal, often 
that of the whelk. Upon this shell the 
sea-anemone often grows, and reaps its 
advantage in being moved about from 
place to place by the crab. And the 
crab finds its advantage in the copartner- 
ship, or what the biologists call the 
“symbiotic association,” in the tentacles 
of the anemone which come down near 


_the head of the crab and seem to afford 


it some measure of protection. If from 
any cause the anemone be torn away 
from the shell, what happens ? Now here 
is where the great reasoning powers of 
the hermit come in; it hunts about seek- 
ing another anemone, and when it finds 
it growing upon some object, it struggles 
to loosen it, and, having done so, places 
it on its shell. It wants the protection 
the anemone affords it. At least that is 
what the biologists say. Now whose 
cat or dog or horse does anything half 
as wonderful as that? And yet shall 
we believe this all but brainless crab 
possesses the faculty of reason? 

Many incidents might be cited from 
insect life that are quite as wonderful. 
The ants and termites do- things that 
seem to imply an unmistakable faculty 
of reason, at the same time that they do 
things or allow things that seem almost 
idiotic, as when a large species of ant 
allows the little thief-ant to live in its 
nests and devour its eggs or larvae and 
never seems to know what is going on. 
But take the case of the ichneumon-fly, 
which lays its eggs on or near some cater- 
pillar or beetle grub. When the eggs 
hatch, the young ichneumon burrows 
into the body of its host, feeding on its 
tissues, but not attacking such organs as 
the heart or nervous ganglia. Why not? 
Because injury to these organs “ might 
mean immediate death to the host,” and 
consequently death to the young ichneu- 
mon. Shall we say, then, that this 
hungry milk-nosed maggot” reasons? 
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Something reasons or has reasoned in 
this case, but is it the maggot? 

The same kind of reasoning power 
appears to be possessed by some trees 
and plants. Take the case of the cande- 
labra tree in South America as described 
by Weismann, which protects itself from 
its great enemy, the leaf-cutting ant, by 
harboring inside its hollow branches 
another species of ant, which makes 
war upon the leaf-cutters. To requite 
these ants for the protection they afford 
the tree and to attract them to it, the 
tree has developed a special kind of food 
for the ants at the base of the leaf petioles, 
just where the danger is greatest. There 
are said to be other species of this tree 
that do not develop this food, and they 
do not have the ants to protect them. 
The story is almost incredible, because it 
seems to make a thinking, planning, rea- 
soning being of a tree, but the fact I have 
stated seems well established. What 
shall we say, then; do these low forms 
of life possess man’s faculty of reason, 
even if they behave in this very reason- 
able way? I do not believe it, any more 
than I believe the ingenious mechanical 
device of the orchid to secure cross- 
fertilization is the ome reason in the 


orchid. We must cal™t by some other 
name. Its genesis is#™merent. Human 
reason progresses, invents, finds new 
ways. It is like man’s two hands, which 
can be turned to many uses. Man’s 
organization and physical powers are not 
specialized as the lower animals’ are; 
he is free, and master of many fields; 
his superiority is mental, not structural 
like that of the bird. The specialization 
is in his mental powers, the power of 
reason, which gives him dominion as the 
wing gives dominion to the bird. 

How animal knowledge differs from 
human knowledge is well illustrated by 
one of the solitary wasps that Sir John 
Lubbock tells about. When this wasp 
lays an egg, she knows whether the egg 
will produce a male or a female; the 
female grub needs more food than the 
male, and the wasp always puts five 
insects by one and ten by the other. 
And yet are we to believe that she counts 
in the human way? I cannot believe 
that she does. I cannot believe that 
she has any knowledge, in the human 


sense, about the sex of her eggs. She 
does this thing as automatically and 
unfailingly as a machine. Remove any 
of her insects and she does not miss 
them. 

How the lower forms of life—ants, 
bees, bugs—know what they seem to 
know is a mystery. They know without 
having to learn as we do. They know 
from the egg. If any of them had the 
gift of reason, they would have to learn 
in the human way, they would have 
to travel the painful road of expe- 
rience, and suffer defeat many times. 
But they know not defeat, they know 
not failure, they know neither the per- 
plexities nor the triumphs of reason, any 
more than the elements do. Their wis- 
dom comes into the world. with them, 
and is much older than they are. 

It would seem as if all nature were 
pervaded with mind or mind-stuff. As 
science has to assume the existence of 
the all-pervasive ether to account for 
many physical phenomena, so, it ap 
pears to me, we have to postulate this 
universal mind to account for what we 
find all around.us. Things are so wise! 
The lowest organisms know from the 
start all that it concerns them to know. 
I say ‘“‘know,” when of course, in the 
strict sense, there is no knowledge in- 
volved in their behavior; it is only a 
question of an inborn impulse. But 
whence the impulse? We only rest with 
words when we say it is the nature of 
organisms to do so and so. What gave 
the particular bent or impulse to this 
nature ? | 

A wild plant that gets a late start 
or that grows in a cold climate will 
make less length of stalk than the same 
plant when it gets an early start or when 
it grows in a warmer climate, reserving 
its energies to produce and ripen its 
seeds. If it can be shown that all this 
is the result of mechanical or chemical 
laws, I still want to know why these 
laws act thus and not-otherwise; I want 
to trace to its source this solicitude 
about the seed. 

Is not man’s wisdom also older than 


-himself? Is not every pound of force 


that he uses through his own members 
or through the mechanisms that he in- 
vents a part of the sum total of the force 
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of the physical universe ?_ In like man- 
ner, may we not infer that every spark 
of intelligence he shows or is capable of 
showing is a part of or a manifestation 
of the intelligence that pervades all 
things? As he modifies and uses the 
cosmic force through his various me- 
chanical devices, so the cosmic intelli- 
gence is modified and individualized 
through his reason and personality. The 
inorganic intelligence of universal nature, 


' so to speak, becomes organic intelligence 


in the realm of life, appearing in the 
lower orders in what we call instinct and 
in man as self-knowledge and the higher 
consciousness. 

Our cats and our dogs are, as it were, 
pulled along in our wake. They learn 
without instruction to do certain things, 
which they see us do, if these things are 
in a line with their natural activities, 
such as clawing, pawing, jumping, seiz- 
ing, etc. They learn to open gates and 
doors and pull cords, and many other 
things. I recently saw a common cur 
dog that would sing when told to do so; 
he would lift up his head and send forth 
a long, low, rather musical howl. This 
came easy to him, as howling is one of 
the dog’s natural accomplishments. A 
dog loves to play at the game of hunting 
up the ball or the stone which you throw, 
because this act is in a line with his 
instincts, and he never tires of the fun. 
Of course a dog can be trained te do 
almost anything, but to enlighten his 
mind about the whys and the wherefores 
of the thing is quite another matter. 
You can train an animal to act, but can 
you train it to think? Of course your 
dog or your horse could not be trained 
to do its trick did it not possess certain 
powers that may be called mental, such 
as power of attention, power of imita- 
tion, power of association, capacity, to 
feel a stronger will. But these powers 
are all phases of the animal’s instinctive 
activities, and do not presuppose judg- 
ment or reason. When we train an animal, 
we make, as it were, an artificial channel 
for its mental currents to flow in, and 
they flow there without conscious choice 
or self-direction, as water flows in the 
channel we make for it. How helpless 
they feel themselves to be, poor things |. 
If the lions knew their own strength, 
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how they could defy their trainers! 
But they have no self-knowledge or self- 
thought. 

A recent nature writer says he can 
understand an animal only by putting 
himself for the moment in the animal’s 
place. Will he not in that case make 
the animal think and reason as /e does? 
Let him put himself in the animal’s 
place and remember what he does from 
habit, his unconscious automatic acts, 
aud then he will get some insight into 
anima: psychology. When we do a 
thing from pure habit and unconsciously, 
we act as the animals do, without thought 
or reason, we know not what we do; 
like a child when it sucks ora bird when 
it sings. 

As we go our round of chores or 
duties from day to day, we do many 
little things without thinking about them 
at all. We shut the door behind us, we 
wind our watches, we put out the light, 
or similar slight acts; we do things 
“ absent-mindedly,” as we say, and we 
do them correctly. We know what 
wonderful feats sleep-walkers sometimes 
perform, and frogs will do certain acts 
intelligently with most of their brains 
removed. The animal’s life is evidently 
a kind of sleep-walking, or absent-mind- 
edness, that is, when compared with our 
conscious self-direction. We afe awake 
and know what we know, but the dog 
or the horse is not aware of his own 
knowledge. 

I do not think the position is tenable 
which Jordan and Kellogg take in their 
work entitled “ Evolution and Animal 
Life,” namely, that it is a power of choice 
that distinguishes reason from instinct. 
A hunted animal may take this course 
or that without any act of reflection or 
reasoning as to which may prove the 
more advantageous. You may see a 
robin exploring a tree, looking for a 
place to build her nest; she chooses this 
limb or that; does she therefore reason 
about the matter? In building it she 
takes one straw and rejects another; is 
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she therefore arguing with herself all the 
time? One place and one weed stalk 
pleases her, and the other does not. 
That, I fancy, is all there is to it. Offer 
a baby two different-colored balls, and it 
will choose between them. Is this choice 
an act of reason? 

‘These authors tell an interesting inci- 
dent of two monkeys, one of which was 
of an egg-eating species and the other 
of a nut-eating species. He of the egg- 
eating race took the first egg he had ever 
seen and proceeded to crack it and suck_ 
out its contents, after the manner of his 
tribe. The other one cracked his egg 
as if it were a nut, and the inside ran out 
and fell upon the ground. After looking 
at it for a moment in a bewildered way, 
he scooped it up, sand and all, with his 
hands and swallowed it, and then ate the 
shell also. ‘Then the writer makes the 
astonishing statement that this was an 
act of reason on the part of that monkey ! 
Instinct failed him, and reason came to 
his aid and prompted him to devour the 
egg! Is it not much easier to fancy that 
an instinct came to his aid that was 
much older than his special nut-eating 
instinct—the simple eating instinct itself? 
The egg proved to be a kind of food that 
appealed to him, and he swallowed it. 
It was no more an act of reason than was 
that of the other monkey. If I myself 
were offered a new viand or a new fruit, 
my eating of it would not be an act of 
reason, but the prompting of taste and 
appetite. I once saw my dog eat a 
beefsteak mushroom, but I am sure it 
was not his reason that prompted him to 
do so, but the good smell of the mush- 
room. A coon knows how to suck an 
egg because he comes of a race of egg- 
suckers, but the tame coon | had in my 
youth knew instantly what to do with the 
first pancake it ever saw. When we 
know not what we do, when we act from 
an impulse or without thinking, then we 
act as do the animals. When we stop 
to consider, or act from thought or judg- 
ment, then we are rational beings. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


JUSSERAND 
preface to his “ Literary His- 
® tory of the English People :”’ 


“ Many histories have. preceded this 


says in the 


one ; many others will come after. Such 
is the charm of the subject that volun- 
teers will never be lacking to undertake 
this journey, so hard, so delightful too.” 
These words, written in 1894, were a 
prophecy of a score or more of histories, 
ranging from the ambitious Garnett and 
Gosse to the shorter school manuals. 
The authors of the latest history of Eng- 
lish literature forestall much inevitable 
criticism by admitting frankly that they 
write not for specialists or scholars, but 
for the general public, hoping, as they 
say, ‘‘ to interest and amuse, and in some 
measure to instruct, ordinary readers.”’ 
They have in mind an increasing body 
of mature readers, outside of school and 
university, who wish guidance in the fair 
fields of English literature. The volumes 
are admirably adapted for this purpose ; 
they are written by men who have done 
important work in various periods of 
English literature; while the mechan- 
ical appearance is all that could be 
desired—large and clear print, a variety 
of excellent illustrations, and withal a 
judicial arrangement of innumerable 
details. 

The authors depart from the custom 
of all recent historians of English liter- 
ature by excluding any account of 
Anglo-Saxon, or Celtic, or Norman lit- 


erature. They begin their story with 
Caxton, treating Chaucer, Langland, 
Malory, and Wiclif retrospectively. 


The King’s English, as we understand 
it, was fixed in the reign of Edward IV. 
“We can thus say,” they add, “that by 
a happy chance the age of Caxton coin- 
cides for all practical purposes with the 
era of Modern England: for did it not 
witness, approximately at any rate, the 
fixation of the English speech as we now 
have it ; the presentation in print of such 
speechmasters of aforetime as were still 
intelligible to the multitude ; the sunset 


‘A History of English Literature. By W. Robert- 
son Nicoll and Thomas Seccombe. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. In 3 volumes. . $6. 
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of the old religion and the old romance ; 
the dawn of the new learning and of 
the knowledge of the new world?” In 
view of Stopford Brooke’s history of 
English literature up to the Norman 
Conquest, it can scarcely be said that 
Anglo-Saxon literature is mainly of 
philological and antiquarian interest ; 
and yet the authors of the present his- 
tory have a clear right to the limitation 
which they set for themselves ; and the 
average reader will be apt to agree with 
them. 

They are wise, too, in emphasizing the 
biographical part of literary history, even 
at the expense of literary criticism and 
of literary origins and movements. They 
have beer! at much pains to give the bio- 
graphical element its proper proportion, 
on the ground that the environment and 
personality of the authors may be the 
more clearly set forth. Unquestionably 
too many histories of literature are writ- 
ten for the specialists, and are clearly 
beyond the reach of the popular mind. 
The biographical sketches in these 
volumes, containing as they do apt 
quotations from letters and journals, 
striking descriptions of the personal 
habits of the authors, and choice bits of 
reminiscences of friends, are calculated 
to awaken an interest in their writings. 
The sketches of Lamb and Scott, for 
instance, or the descriptions of Dryden 
at Will’s Coffee House and of Milton in 
his old age, are of absorbing interest. 
Mr. Nicoll’s lifelong interest in anec- 
dotes and memoirs has no doubt strongly 
affected the character of the book. 

In fact, the authors interpret literature 
in a broad sense rather than in its more 
technical aspects. ‘The attention given 
to philosophers, historians, and even 
theologians enables one to understand 
authors in relation to the intellectual 
and moral tendencies of their respective 
ages. They believe, with Jusserand, that 
‘* Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke are the 
ancestors of many poets who have never 
read their works, but who have breathed 
an air impregnated with their thought.” 
For the first time, perhaps, Locke is 
sketched at sufficient length to enable 
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one to understand his great influence in 
fixing the intellectual tone of the eight- 
eenth century. In the chapter on 
“ Religion and Letters from the Age of 
Chaucer down to 1611” there is an 
excellent story of the main religious 
tendencies from, Wiclif to James I, and 
especially of the making of the English 
Bible and the scarcely less significant 
Prayer Book. Likewise the chapter in 
the last volume on “ Nineteenth Century 


Thought” in which are sketched the 


Utilitarian, High Church, Broad Church, 
and Scientific movements is of great 
value to any student of Victorian litera- 
ture. The authors have emphasized also 
the memoirs and letters of the seven- 
teenth and, eighteenth centuries. In 
every way they. have considered litera- 
ture, not as a thing apart from national 
life, but as rather growing out of the 
most vital and significant affairs of men, 

It must not be thought, however, that 
creative literature is slighted. There is 
a very complete story of the evolution 
of the Elizabethan drama, which gives 
evidence of scholarly research and 
judgment: Mr. Seccombe’s knowledge 
of Elizabethan literature, as was evi- 
denced by his volume on the “ Age of 
Shakespeare,” is at once extensive and 
accurate. One is most disappointed, 
perhaps, in the account of the beginnings 
of the romantic movement in the eight- 
eenth century, and yet even in this all 
too brief account there are some happily 
phrased passages that go to the very 
heart of the movement. 


There are many details that might be 
cited as evidence of the value of this 
history. The mottoes at the heads of 
chapters are especially appropriate, and 


serve admirably to strike the keynote. of 


the various authors. The quotations 
given in the body of the book are always 
well ‘chosen, though unfortunately the 
reader often has no way of telling who 
wrote them. The bibliographies at the 
end of the chapters are suggestive and 
authoritative. In fact, we do not remem- 
ber to have seen a history of literature 
so admirably adapted for inciting further 
study. 

There are some serious defects besides 
those already suggested. There is often 
a lack of proper proportion in treating 
authors—one sees, for instance, little 
reason for the slight attention given to 
Robert Browning. The arrangement of 
the various books and chapters does not 
seem to be happy; why should a chap- 
ter on historians ending with Macaulay 
intervene between chapters on Byron 
and Shelley, or why should Carlyle be 
separated from other writers of the Vic- 
torian age? A more serious defect is 
the paucity of felicitous criticism; one 
misses, for instance, the concise and 
almost final criticism found in such brief 
manuals as Stopford Brooke’s or Moody 
and Lovett’s. In a word, the book, asa 
whole, lacks greatness—it has not the 
large perspective of Taine, nor is it written 
in the glowing style of Jusserand, nor is 
it marked by the literary judgment of 
Courthope. 


Comment on Current Books 


On “ Frank Danby’s” new novel 
“The Heart of a Child”* one 
critic has astutely but not quite 
fairly commented that Sally Snape’s heart 
was not that of achild but that of a Diana 
of the slums, kept so by what the author 
really does lay much stress on—Sally’s “ in- 
stinctive fierceness of: virginity.” ‘There is 
something in this view of the novel as a 
study of physiological psychology, but it is 
to be added that the outcome of the tale 
shows that Sally really has both heart and 
goodness, and that the same qualities may 


“The Heart of a Child. By Frank Danby. The Mac- 
, millan Company, New York. $1.50. 


be found even in that gilded London youth, 
“Lord Kiddie.” It is this sincerity of heart 
about the two lovers that saves the book 
from the charge of cynical and realistic por- 
trayal of decadence which has been brought 
with more justice against Mrs. Frankau’s 
former stories. There are here also some 
pictures of life which are distasteful and 
over-intimate, yet as a whole the book en- 
courages faithfulness, rightness of conduct, 
and sincere love. No one has ever ques- 
tioned the author’s cleverness as a writer; 
and her knowledge of curious phases. of 
London life is singularly extensive. Sally is 
in turn a child of the slums, a worker in a 
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pickle factory, a milliner’s assistant, a chorus 
girl and dancer, a hit of the day in a music- 
hall specialty, and finally emerges as the 
bride of Lord Kidderminster. Few books 
of recent publication hold the reader’s atten- 
tion more closely. 

It is always a pleasure to a reviewer of 
fiction to come across a book by a new Amer- 
ican writer which has the rare quality of ease 
of manner. This-may not sound like high 
praise ; but a look back at the “ best sellers ” 
among American fiction for the past two 
years indicates that hurry and flurry are 
popular. Wooden characters, brutal action, 
plots rushed through a machine, and the 
style of a yellow journalist have made some 
queer successes among the multitude of un- 
literary readers. We hope to see more books 
like “The Tenants.”* It-is leisurely but 
not lengthy, humorous but not boisterous; 
and it has a gradually developing plot-inter- 
est which does not degenerate into cheap 
sensationalism. The old Gwynne mansion, 
its associations, its tenants, and its neighbors 
—all make a fine background for an original 
and even exciting story. A pleasant book, 
this, to read and lend toa friend. Its author’s 
name is totally unknown to us, but we ven- 
ture to say that we shall hear of it again. 

History of Aythan Waring”? is a 
carefully written story of English rustic life, 
with a few well-drawn characters of widely 
contrasting types. A_ middle-aged woman 
who has married an elderly man conceives a 
great antipathy to one of his adopted sons, 
and so passionate an affection for the other 
that she practically marries him out of hand. 
Her hatred of the other youth creates a 
tragic situation. The story is very well told. 

Not exactly fiction, yet with some of the 
best qualities of fiction in that it has char- 
acters who are individualized, humor that is 
gentle and cheery, and incident if not plot, is 
Miss Zephine Humphrey’s “ Over Against 
Green Peak.” “ Aunt Susan, Jane, and I” 
are all pleasant people to know, and the dear 
spot of earth on which they dwell is made to 
show its charm agreeably and even allur- 
ingly. The reader takes part in the simple 
tasks and quiet enjoyments cordially, and 
puts down the little book with the feeling 
that it has afforded entertainment and that 
it has about it the unmistakable air of liter- 
ary grace and refinement. 

The great spruce forests of Maine furnish 


' the scene of Mr. Holman F. Day’s romance.‘ 


It is rugged and homely in the writing, as 


1 The Tenants. By Mary S. Watts. The McClure Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 
? The History of Aythan Waring. By Violet Jagod | (Mrs. 
Arthur Jacob). E. P. Dutton & New York net. 
*Over Against Green Peak. By Zephine umphrey. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
* King By Holman Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.50 


befits the topic, and it does for Maine what 
Stewart Edward White’s “ The Blazed Trail ” 
did for Michigan as a direct picture of the 
work and life of the men who make lumber. 
The plot is melodramatic, and the bad man 
is well pummeled both as timber-baron and 
for his early personal sins. There is plenty 
of red blood in the book, perhaps a bit too 
much, but, like all Mr. Day’s stories and 
poems, it is fresh and is inspired bv honest 
love of the woods and the woods-people. It 
is sure to be widely read. 


This is a handsome reprint of a 
work highly esteemed fifty years 
ago." Archbishop Trench, like his contem- 
poraries Dean Alford and Dean Stanley, 
wag a distinguished Biblical scholar. Since 
his time the progress of learning has carried 
the discussion of miracles to a further point 
than he rested at. The wonderful works of 
Jesus in healing disease, treated in this vol- 
ume as miraculous, are not so regarded by 
modern psychologists. Notwithstanding this 
and other points of opinion belonging more 
to the past than to the present, there is much 
of permanent value in the Archbishop’s 
work. But the need of this reprint is not 


Miracles 


. obvious. Nor is it obvious how the first 


sentence of the Introductory Preface by Dr. 
Palmer—“ Miracles are of the essence of 
Christianity ”"—is consistent with his subse- 
quent staterffients, “The more knowledge 
increasesj the more miracles diminish. .. . 
What is 4 miracle in one age of the world 
will be a commonplace in another ”’—true 
statements these. 


Theriver Pruth separates 
Russia from Austria and 
‘Rumania. It forms one 
of the boundaries of the Russian province 
of Bessarabia. The population of the prov- 
ince is largely Jewish. At Kishinev,. the 
chief city of this province, occurred recently 
a terrible pogrom or massacre. As illumi- 
nating Russian treatment of the Jews, we 
have now in the memoirs of Prince Serge 
Urussov, Governor of the province, a perma- 
nent and vitally valuable historical docu- 
ment.*? Prince Urussov is a member of one 
of the oldest princely families in Russia, dis- 
tinguished during five centuries for honor- 
able service to the nation. He has been 
Marshal of his previncial nobility. He has 
been President of his provincial zemstvo, or 
district council, and Chairman of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace of his district. He was 
Vice-Governor of the Province of Tambov 
' Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. By Archbishop 


Trench. E. P. Du:ton & Co., New York. g1, net 
3 Memoirs i, a. Russian Governor, Prince Serge Dmitriye- 


Prince Urussov’s 
Memoirs 


vich Urusso ranslated and Edited by Herman Rosen- 
thal. TL Edition.) Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50, net. 
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before going to Bessarabia. He was invited 
to membership in the Witte Cabinet. He 
was elected by a large majority to the first 
Duma, the lower house of the Russian Par- 
liament. Here he showed himself a leader, 
not so much of the nobility as of the people 
in general. As Mr. Rosenthal says in his 
interesting introduction to the memoirs, the 
Prince’s conduct in the Duma has been noted 
for its frankness and true democracy and 
for its freedom from narrow party affiliations. 
Prince Urussov allied himself:in the Duma 
with the Liberal-Radical party known as thé 
Kadets, or Constitutional Democrats. His 
first speech there embodied the fruit of his 
experience as Governor of Bessarabia. In 
these memoirs he. declares that, after exam- 
ining the secret papers in the Central Police 


’ Bureau at St. Petersburg, he found nothing 


to justify the assumption that the Ministry 
of the Interior thought it expedient to per- 


mit anti-Jewish demonstrations at Kishinev. , 


Furthermore, he regards as spurious the 
letter alleged to have been written by the 
Minister of the Interior, suggesting indul- 
gence toward any active warfare carried on 
by the Christian populace against “‘ Jewish 
oppressors.” The Prince does point out, 
however, that the press played a significant 
réle in preparing the pogrom by printing 
accusations against the Jews calculated to 
excite passion, also excited by the “ League 
of True Russians.” This body apparently 
enjoyed “a certain degree of protection from 
the Government” in so far as it was regard- 
ed as ‘a patriotic bulwark of the autocracy 
and Russian nativism.” The Kishinev police 
noted this tendency. ‘They probably thought 
that “a hostile attitude toward the Jews was 
a sort of Government watchword.” Finally, 
it would seem that certain authorities con- 
nived at the militant jingoism. Aside from 
the pages devoted to explaining the pogrom, 
Prince Urussov’s general survey of the Jews 
in Russia is of equal interest. He thus sum- 
marizes the traits of Jewish traders: 
Knowledge of the market, clever use of credit, quick 
floating of capital in connection witha small margin 
of profits. Their weak point was also manifest—the 
offering of a glut of goods that were cheap, but of poor 
quality. . . . However, there are lines of occupations 
that, being in themselves objectionable, constitute, as 
it were, a Jewish specialty. It must be conceded that 
the cases arising in connection with the smuggling 


business and complaints against usury are checkered 
with Jewish names. 


But would the fear of Jewish circumvention 
of the law, or Jewish exploitation of the peo- 
ple, account for all the Russian hatred of the 
Hebrew? One must look for it, as our au- 
thor says, rather in an instinctive fear among 
Russian orthodox believers arising from the 
conviction of “ an ever-progressing, irrepress- 


ible victory on the part of a foreign and 


hostile force.” 

Students of the early colonial 
history of Rhode Island will 
welcome the new edition of Mr. Irving Rich- 
man’s standard work, “ Rhode Island: Its 
Making and its Meaning.”' Itcontainsina 
single volume all the material of the original 
two-volume edition, including the useful 
maps, and presents the same handsome typo- 
graphical appearance, the only difference 
being that thinner paper is used. At this 
late day no extended comment is necessary, 
but we would point out that Mr. Richman’s 
still remains the most complete account of 
the origins and development of Rhode Island 
up to the time of the death of Roger Will- 
jams. It isthe work of a scholar trained to 
the use of documentary sources, and is also 
the work of a writer of no mean narrative 
skill. Indeed, for a “ scientific’ history the 
element of human interest bulks uncommonly 
large in its pages. 


During the early morning 
certain restaurants observe 


‘the custom of furnishing 
their customers a cup of coffee, rolls and 
butter for, say, ten cents; the same, with a 
boiled egg, for, say, fifteen cents; with two 
eggs, for twenty cents, etc. Finally, one 
may get a very hearty meal for fifty cents. 
In like manner, Mr. Sherrill* suggests in- 
structive tours in France to those who would 
inform themselves about stained glass. Do 
they desire the shortest possible itinerary ? 
Do they want to confine themselves to the 
thirteenth century only, to the fourteenth, to 
the fifteenth, to the sixteenth? Do they 
want to combine, say, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, the fifteenth and sixteenth? Do 
they want a general tour covering all the 
centuries, yet seeing few places? Do they 
want a comprehensive tour, seeing many 
places? Let them try Mr. Sherrill’s sugges- 
tions. It will save them bother. He is a 
practical guide. In addition, he isa particu- 
larly pleasant guide. He is not an authority 
on glass in the sense of a man who does 
nothing else. No, indeed; he is a lawyer, 
and on his vacation trips in France and his 
study of glass there he is still just a lawyer 
on his holiday. Thus he lures one doubly. 
Somehow the tyro puts his hand more con. 
fidingly in the man’s who stands more nearly 
alongside him and knows only something 


and France 


about a subject than in that of the great - 


genius who knows it all, and who may be 
just a bit patronizing. Mr. Sherrill, how- 


~ 1 Rhode Island: Its Making and its rviag 

Berdine Richman. (Second Second Falition Meaning.» By 

F By Charles Hitchcock 
ours in rance. 
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ever, knows far more about stained glass 
than do most people. He naturally divides 
the golden age of art, as it affects French 
stained glass, into three divisions. The first 


- comprises the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


turies, the second the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth, and the third the sixteenth. In the 
first division he finds, of course, a large 
number of examples, comparatively few in 
the second, and the largest number in the 
third. Fortunately for the creation of popu- 
lar interest in stained glass, practically every 
tourist in Europe goes to Paris, and who in 
Paris is unaware of the existence of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, even if he be of 
that of the Sainte-Chapelle in the Palais de 
Justice? In Notre Dame’s northern transept 
there is a great rose window. Itis probably 
the finest one in the world of its period, 
justly says Mr. Sherrill, while the Sainte- 
Chapelle offers a perfect instance of a thir- 
teenth-century chapel preserving intact its 
original glazing. Let the tourist see one of 
these easily accessible windows, and he isa 
duilard indeed if he does not long to see 
more. It is to be hoped that he puts his 
hand into Mr. Sherrill’s. 


Part III of Trevel- 


Trevelyan’s American 


Revolution yan’s fascinating his- 


tory of the American 
Revolution’ includes his account of the 
tragical winter at Valley Forge, the shameful 
cabal of Conway against Washington, the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, the need- 
lessly indecisive battle at Monmouth Court- 
House, and the successful diplomacy of 
Franklin at the court of France. Trevelyan 
is a historian, not an annalist. Those who 
hold the academic view that a historian 
should be free from all prejudices and predi- 
lections, and should give the reader a color- 


less narration of events without interpreta- . 


tion, will criticise this work from beginning 
to finish as not true history. It is as inter- 
esting as Lord Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, and partly for the same reason: the 
historian is interested in the events which 
he narrates, and he succeeds in communicat- 
ing his interest to the reader. The events 
have for him a moral meaning, and he so 
narrates the events as to impart to them that 
moral meaning. The reader is left in no 
doubt that his author admires Washington 
and despises Lord North and George III; 
that he admires the self-denying courage of 
Benedict Arnold and despises the self-seek- 
ing incompetence of General Gates; that he 
has no use for the politics of John Adams, 
and,unbounded respect for the diplomacy of 
Benjamin Franklin; that he thinks Lafay- 


1tThe Amencan Revolution. By sir Otto Trevel- 
yan, Bart. Part Ill. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 


ette’s courtesy and courage are worthier of 
praise than his judgment, and agrees with 
George Washington that Charles Lee wasa 
“damned poltroon.” In our judgment this 
is a cause-for commendation, not for criti-~ 
cism, of Sir George Trevelyan’s work. We 
entirely dissent from the view current in 
certain academic circles that the historian 
should be without either feelings or insight, 
and should content himself with transcribing 
events from the movable type of history as 
though he were a mere stereotyper. We 
commend this history as interesting, inter- 
pretative, and, in its main point of view, true. 
Probably Trevelyan recognizes too little the 
dominant war feeling of Great Britain; pos- 
sibly he gives too unstinted praise to certain 
special favorites of his, Franklin for instance. 
But in the main his reading of history and 
his interpretations of character are con- 
firmed by the facts which he narrates and 
the issues which have proceeded from them. 
He gives to his readers the truth, not merely 
the facts, of history, and his story is far more 
interesting than most novels. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, the mad 
philosopher and prophet of the 
superman, has at last found a 
sympathetic biographer in Mr. Henry L. 
Mencken.’ It is Mr. Mencken’s belief that 
although Nietzsche died insane, and although 
his insanity was of a slowly progressive type, 
dating back many years before his death, his 
philosophy is none the less worthy of serious 
attention. “If a raving maniac says that 


Friedrich 
Nietzsche 


twice two make four, it is just as true as it 


would be if Pope Pius X or any other 
undoubtedly sane man were to maintain Jit. 
Judged in this way, Nietzsche’s philosophy is 
very far from insane.” In Mr. Mencken’s 
opinion, then, Nietzsche very distinctly and 
forcibly maintained that twice two make 
four; indeed, he claims for his hero a 
widespread influence on the thought and 
literature, the speculation and theorizing, the 
politics and “ superstition” of to-day. Most 
people will regard this as a rather large 
claim, but there is no denying a lively inter- 
est in the peculiar views of the man who, 
more than any other in his generation, gave 
his life to combating the established order of 
things religious, social, and political. And 
in Mr. Mencken’s book the reader will find 
his curiosity amply gratified. Whatever may 
be thought of Nietzsche's philosophy, there 
is here a clear exposition of it in vigorous, 
straightforward language, together with a 


_ really interesting and thoughtful biographical 


memofr. 


' The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Mencken. Luce & Co:, Boston. 
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SOCIALISM—PRO AND CON 
I 


Your concise and logical article.on Social- 
ism in The Outlook of March 7 should do 
lasting good. Your exposition of Democratic 
Socialism, or voluntary co-operation, as con- 
trasted with State Socialism, is excellent. It 
seems to me that all right-minded people 
must favor the former. The latter should 
find favor only with those who can discern 
no other method of curing those evils of our 
present system which lead to the unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth. Since reading Mr. 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty” in the 
early ’80’s, I have felt that he put his finger 
right on the weak spot of our present system. 
His plan when adopted will bring voluntary 
co-operation without abolishing the wage 
system. The single tax will free opportu- 
nities and abolish monopoly, so that wage 
workers will receive their fair share of wealth 
produced—the full amount they contribute 
to the wealth fand—in other words, “ all they 
earn.” This will not be accomplished through 
man-made artificial methods, which State 
Socialists advocate, but through the opera- 
tion of the natural law of supply and demand, 
Competition has failed only so far as it has 
been interfered with by monopoly. 

JouNn B. HOWARTH. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

II 


As Dr. Abbott says, “ Man has a right to 
the product of his own labor, because it is 
really aright to himself.” But, what is more, 
as long as human nature is as it is, here is the 
basis of a class struggle more severe than 
any which now exists. One tendency would 


lower the product of business and intellectual, 


ability toa common level. To this men of a 


‘high grade of talent would rebel; conse- 


quently there would develop a privileged 
class, who would draw large salaries and 
accumulate much private property—people 
whom Mr. Spargo admits would own steam 
yachts, fast horses, and all the accessories of 
a modern aristocracy. To make Socialism 
possible there must be brought about a rad- 
kal social change, at present utopian; a solu- 
tion for existing inequalities only as far as it 
leads to:a wiser adjustment of. capital and 
wages, and°a clearer perception of what is 
just between man and -his fellows. And in 
this connection, in the midst of all the theo- 
retical discussjon of this subject, it is wise to 


consider the practical effect of the adoption 


of Socialism in this country at the present 


time. Can any ane ‘fail to see that it would 


be followed by such an unsettlement in val- 
ues and loss of confidence as we have never 
experienced before, beside which as a cause 
a “corrective regulation of corporations ” or 
an “inelastic currency” would pale into 


insignificance ? 
W. R. BARTLETT, M.D. 
North Guilford, Connecticut. 


Your article in this week’s Outlook on 
Socialism endeavors to state the case fairly, 
but it seems to me you fail of success. You 
say, “ The objection to State Socialism is not 
that it is an impracticable ideal ; it is essen- 
tially unjust. Man has an absolute right to 
the product of Azs own labor, because it is 
really a right to himself.” In this last state- 
ment you take your stand with the most 
radical wing of Socialists, who strenuously 
maintain that to every person belongs “the 
product of his labor.” 

The Fabian Society of Socialists, of which 
Mr. Campbell is a member, steadfastly dis- 
countenances all schemes for securing to any 
person or any group of persons “ the product 
of their labor.” They recognize that wealth 
is social in its origin and must be:social in 
its distribution, since the evolution of indus- 
try has made it impossible to distinguish 
the particular contribution that each person 
makes to the common product or to ascertain 
its value. 

Mr. Campbell uses the sewing-machine as 
an example of the necessity for socializing 
certain artificial means as well as the natural 
means of production if we are to attain the 
highest civilization, not undervaluing for one 
moment the necessity for character develop- 
ment. In the light of present-day fact, is 
this not a reasonable demand? About sixty 
years ago labor-saving machinery began 
rapidly to take the place of hand tools. 
During this period wealth production has 
increased at least fifty-fold. To-day one 
worker, by the aid of the machine, produces 
more wealth than fifty workers could pro- 
duce sixty years ago. The problem of 
production has been largely solved, but 
we are still laboring under a radically bad 
distribution of the wealth. 

GEORGE R. LUNN. 

Schenectady, New York. 


IV 


Your article on Socialism appears to me to 
place the subject before the reader in a light 
which is, to say the least, misleading, if not 
contrary to the facts implied in the funda- 
mental principles of the doctrine properly 
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known as Collectivism, or State Socialism, 
as you term it. You quote Mr. Campbell as 
advocating “that the nation should -be on 
great producing firm.” You agree with his 
contention that the objects of nature are not 
-properly subjects of private ownership. My 
object is not to contend here whether Social- 
ism is just or unjust; I wish to show that if 
the nation can claim ownership or socializa- 
tion of the objects of nature, it must use them 
economically. 

Let me turn to your excellent method of 
testing the general principle by a concrete 
case—and this is where your article is mostly 
misleading. In the first place, you assume 
in your Crusoe example a stage of social 
development which is anterior to capitalism ; 
and as all consistent Socialists claim that 
Socialism is a form of society evolved after 
Capitalism, then your example is, to say the 
least, poorly chosen. But granting that it 
may be used in the sense that children 
playing “store ” ought to typify their actual 
business relations in after life, let us 
examine what John actually does. 

The general principle, be it remembered, 
is the justice of a Socialist State owning and 
using the tools of production as a conse- 
quence of owning the natural objects. John, 
you say, fays the islanders in /ador for a 
tree. He makes a canoe of it. No Social- 
ist will deny his right to own this canoe 
under such conditions. But if the State is 
a Socialist one, John will wot pay the 
community for a tree. The community will 


pay him for cutting it down, and also, if. 


economic demand requires it, will pay him 
for fashioning it intoa canoe. Has he nowa 
right to own this canoe? Surely not. But 
he wants fish. The Socialist community 
pays Peter for his labor in catching fish with 
the aid oi the socially owned canoe or tool. 
The &sh belong,as does the canoe, to the com- 
munity. The canoe isstill a t6ol and remains 
with the community, but the fish are consump- 
tion goods, and both John and Peter can 
purchase them, other things equal, with the 
medium of exchange, whatever it may be, 
paid to them for their labor. Such a series 
of Socialistic transactions your Crusoe or 
primitive example does not furnish in order 
to test a principle which applies to a stage 
of social development far removed from the 
one implied by your example. 

A few lines further on you claim that 
slavery was unjust because the workman’s 
product was taken by the slave-owner, and 
then that “ State Socialism is unjust because 
it takes the whole of the product for the 
community.” This comparison is most mis- 
leading, since it does not state that the slave 
got little or no return for his labor. while all 


Socialists claim that a Socialist community 

gives the laborer the full equivalent of the 

product created. ALLAN NAPIER. 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


OUR DUAL BANK SYSTEM 


Has this country a banking system? Are 
its banks a coherent aggregation of units 
founded with some unity of design and 
operated with some uniformity of method? 
What are the facts? 

Briefly, the answer is: The business of 
receiving deposits subject to check is in this 
country about evenly divided between two 
sets of institutions—the National banks 
incorporated under Federal charters, and the 
State banks operating under charters from 
the several States. The National banks by 
themselves form a well-knit system, with 
their deposit business under perhaps the most 
careful governmental restrictions that exist. 
The State banks are an unorganized body of 
institutions chartered under widely varying 
laws and generally very loose restrictions; 
gome are called banks and some are termed 
trust companies ; some are.confined in their 
operations to banking, and some are allowed 
to do a great many other things, so much so 
that they are not incorrectly. called “the 
department stores of finance.” The National 
banks as a class keep twice as large a per- 
centage of cash reserve as do the State 
banks. The cash reserve of the National 
banks must consist of specie and legal ten- 
ders; the cash reserve of State banks may 
consist of National bank notes. 

In other words, we have two classes of 
banks, one strong and one weak. This would 
be bad enough if they lived apart, but, through 
the deposits of State banks in National banks, 
the two become inextricably entangled. The 
deposits of the State banks in National banks 
are estimated at $450, 000,000. This isa bur- 
den on the National banks too heavy for them 
to carry; it was never contemplated by the 
framers of the National Bank Act; and it, 
more than any other one factor, tended to pro- 
long and intensify the recent suspension of 
cash payments throughout the country. The 
result of this interlacing of the two classes 
of banks is that we no longer have one strong 
and one weak class, but a weak conglomerate 
mass. 

Much as we need currency reform, we 
need more a real system of banks; or if, 
because of our dual system of State and 
Federal government, we must retain our dual 
system of banks, let it be insisted that the 
strength of one class be not wasted in 
bolstering the weakness of the other. This 
can be easily attained by a simple amend- 
ment to the National Bank Act prohibiting 


7 
ia 
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the payment of interest by National banks 
on the deposits of State banks. Asa result 


the reserves of the two bank systems would — 


be quite separated. 

Better still would be the requirement of 
reserves by State banks equal to those of 
National banks, but that would necesitate 
uniform action by all the State govern- 
ments—a utopian dream. 

Best of all measures, however, is for the 


people to study more carefully the conditions’ 


: of the banks of their locality. They have 
been too careless as to where they put their 
money. Apparently any old bank was good 
enough; and as for trust companies, the 
popular interpretation of this title bas been 
“a company to be trusted "—which it oiten 
is, but not because it is a trust company, but 
because of the honesty, wisdom, and con- 
servatism of its management. - We discrimé- 
nate in the selection of-our butcher, tailor, 
doetor, or lawyer; why not select our bank, 
and favor with our deposits only those insti- 
tutions which by the character of their loans 
and the size of their reserve iz cash most 
merit our confidence. F. S. MEAD. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


[Several correspondents have objected to 
Mr. Carnegie’s calling our banking system 
the worst in the world. Mr. Mead’s letter 
appears to us to go far to justify Mr. Car- 
negie’s severe criticism. Mr. Mead’s pro- 
posal, a novel one so far as our observation 
goes, to keep the State and National systems 
distinct by an amendment forbidding Na- 
tional banks to pay State banks interest on 
balances, deserves careful attention —THE 
EDITORS.] 


BLEACHED FLOUR . 


In the article on “ The Pure Food Law— 
What Has It Accomplished ?” published in 
The Outlook February 1, it was not possible 
for me to give all the facts relating to any 
subject, and I should deem it a favor if you 
would now allow me sufficient space to reply 
to the letter published in The Outlook on 
April 11, in which Mr. John E. Mitchel? says 
that certain statements of mine on the bleach- 
ing of flour are untrue. In this letter Mr. 
Mitchell denies that an inferior low-grade 
— of flour can be bleached until it has 
the appearance of the best. He asserts that 
only the high grade of flour is aged and 
whitened by the bleaching process. 

I would refer Mr. Mitchell to the series of 
experiments made by Dr. E. F. Ladd, Chem- 
istand Food Commissioner of North Dakota, 
and reported by him in detail at the Annual 
Convention of the State and National Food 
and Dairy Departments, held at the James- 
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town Exposition July 16-19, 1907. Dr. Ladd 
said : 

A series of experiments were carried out to indicate 
the amount of low-grade flour that could be added and 
“improved.” It has been stated that low-grade flour 
cannot be “ improved” by bleaching. We have found 
that baker’s grade can be improved, but not to the 
extent as are the better grades. While macaroni wheat 
is not inferior to other wheat in our own estimation, 
by many it is considered to be inferior and is sold ata 
much lower figure, often from ten to twenty per cent 
lower. Macaroni wheat is capable of being bleached. 
To a patent ten per cent of baker’s flour was added 
and then bleached and there was secured a whiter 
product than the original patent. 


Dr. Ladd states that bleaching injures the 
gluten in the flour and therefore injures the 
bread. He showed six loaves of: bread at 
Jamestown, arranged in pairs, bleached and 
unbleached ; in each case the expansion of 
the unbleached. loaf was the greater. He 
concludes from these experiments “ that the 
claim of the jpanufacturers of bleachers that 
the patent fi@ur can be increased from 10 to 
20 per cent is true, or, in other words, ‘hai 
low-grade flours can be added to the patent 
or a cheaper product substituted for a dgater 
one ;” or, as Dr. Wiley expresses it, “At the 
present time flour is extensively bleached 
for the purpose of making an inferior article 
resemble a superior one.” 

Mr. Mitchell states that none of the mills 
are attempting to bleach the low grades of 
flours. Itis to be presumed that Dr. Ladd 
knows what the millers are. doing in the 
State where he is Food Commissioner, and 
he said at Jamestown: “ One of the best- 


known mills in North Dakota has installed 


two bleachers ; one for the patent and one 
for the clear. This would indicate well that 
not only are the lower grades susceptible of 
‘improvement’ by bleaching, but, further, 
that such is the common practice among 
millers employing the bleaching»process.” 
In reply to questions I asked Dr. Ladd he 
wrote, on November 4, 1907, as follows: 

First, with regard to the subject of bleached flour, I 
maintain that bleaching is a fraud. It enables the 
miller to use a low grade of flour, and thus increase the 
percentage output as patent. 

Second, it deceives the purchaser, for he chooses 
largely by the color. 

Third, it is dangerous to introduce into flour a prod- 
uct which is physiologically active, even in minute 
quantities. And, if they can use it in flour, who shall 
prevent its use in other classes of food products? and 
who shall say what the limit shall be in bleached flour ? 

Later he writes: 


Certainly it is a dangerous proposition to open wide 


‘ the field now after we have condemned the use of sul- 


phurousacids. To permit of a more dangerous product 
to be substituted in its place cannot be looked upon 
as other than a backward step, and I donot believe the 
American people, when they know the true conditions, 
will permit of it. ; 


Dr. Ladd, in the opening of his Jamestown 
address, quoted Winton as follows: “The 


‘chemicals in flour. 
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chemical bleaching of flour is a matter of 
grave importance, because the treatment 
may affect the quality and wholesomeness of 
the product.” 

He also gave the verdict of the Paris 


-Association of Bakers, who had studied the 


subject: “The appearance of the flour was 
improved ; the bread suffered in flavor. . This 
fact alone was sufficient to condemn the 
process. It is inadvisable to introduce into 
a product chemicals which, without adding 
to its real value, may, on long-continued use, 
prove to be harmful.” 

As Food Commissioner of his State, Dr. 
Ladd issues the following circular: 

Having investigated carefully the subject of flour 
bleaching as now generally practiced, and having be- 
come convinced that the said process of bleaching 
results in the production of a product prejudicial to the 
health and best interests of the consuming public, 
therefore : 

On and After October |, 1907, the Sale of Bleached 
Flour Containing any Residue-of Nitrogen Absorp- 
tion, Addition, or Substitution Products and Intended 
for Consumption within the State of North Dakota, 
is Declared to be in Violation of the Food Law of the 
State. 


Mr. Mitchell refers to Dr. Wesener, who 


is in the employ, I am informed, of the mill- 


ers and promoters of bleaching, and who 
holds a patent on a new device for bleach- 
ing ; also to Professor Snyder, of Minnesota, 
for confirmation of-his words. As to Pro- 
fessor Snyder, it is of interest to note that in 
The Modern Miller for May, 1903, he gives 
an unfavorabl¢ report on bleached samples 
of flour. The report is too long to be quoted 
here, but one paragraph will suffice: 

In the bleaching of flour is the gain in color suffi- 
cient to-offset the slight loss in the physical properties 
of the gluten? Color is only one factor in determining 
the commercial value of flour. Nitrogen peroxide (the 
bleaching agent) is an energetic oxidizing cimpound, 
and when used for bleaching purposes it must oxidize 
and cause chémical changes to take place in the com- 
pounds which impart color. . . . Ido not think, on the 
whole, that people take kindly to the chemical treat- 
ment of food materials unless there is an actual gain 
in some way in nutritive properties or food value. 

Professor Gudeman places the peroxide of 
nitrogen used in thé bJeaching process in the 
same class ‘as sulphurous acid and its \com- 


pounds, except that he considers it “even 


worse.” He says: “I will condemn any 


- process that will suggest the bringing of such 


poisonous substances as peroxide of nitrogen 
or nitric acid into direct contact with articles 
that are exclusively meant for human con- 
sumption, such as flour, etc.” 

Dr. Gudeman condemns the use of all 
He says, ‘In my estima- 
tion no miller can afford or dare to use the 
chemicals: necessary for this process, any 
more than he would use arsenic acid, which 
will bleach the flour fully as well as the per- 
oxide of nitrogen.” 


Whether or not Mr. Mitchell considers 
these chemists ‘competent to judge as to: 
the correctness of the statements ” I do not 
know, but I do know that the arguments 
advanced so far in favor of the bleaching 
process all serve the milier and not the con- 
sumer. 

The consumer still remembers the well- 
worn plea of the spice manufacturer, that he 
added the olive-pits, nutshells, etc., to the 


spices because the pure spices were too” 


strong for the consumer to use. 

If the millers who bleach their flour were 
compelled to label the product “ bleached,” 
‘the responsibility for using the flour would 
then rest with the consumer. He certainly 
has the right to say whether or not he wishes 
his flour chemically treated. There are 
millers who do not use the bleaching process. 

Give the consumer truthful labels on all 
food products, including flour. 

ALICE LAKEY, 
Chairman Food Committee National. Con 

sumers’ League. 


A CORRECTION CORRECTED 


In a letter signed W. H. Geistweit, in The 
Outlook for February 15, in which you are 
asked, “Where do you get the idea that 
Baptists teach adult immérsion?” later is 
stated: “‘ The fundamental position in this 
matter is ‘ believer’s baptism,’ in which age 
has nothing to do.” 

The Baptist Church must have changed in 
this, for in Winthrop’s History of New Eng- 
land, page 363, Governor Winthrop wrote 
in 1638: 

“ At Providence things grew still worse; 
for a sister of Mrs. Hutchinson... was 
baptized by one Holeman [Note of Mr. Sav- 
age: “ Ezekiel Holeman, founder, with eleven 
others, of the first Baptist church in Amer- 
ica”], a poor man of Salem. . . . They also 
denied the baptizing of infants.” 

Boston, Massachusetts. . W. 


- A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


Anent your article in The Outlook for 
March 21 entitled “ A Voice from the Past,” 
it may interest you to know that in Collins’s 
“History of Kentucky,” under date of August 
6-13, 1801, is this record: “ General camp- 
meeting at Cane Run, in Bourbon County, 
near Paris, attended by 20,000 people in 
1,143 vehicles and on horseback ; 500 candles, 
besides lamps, used to illuminate the camp at 
night ; 3,000 people, mostly men, computed 


to have fallen and experienced remarkable © 


bodily exercises.” Kentucky had at that 
time a population of 179,873 whites and 
40,342 slaves. It had then forty-two counties. 

Anchorage, Kentucky. F.C. D. 
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Saving a Fortune wo. 

Are you well off? Invest $5,000 in ten 
Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificates, 
4 $500 each Keep them as a sure reliance 
when stocks and bonds are tumbling. Or, 
-} scan you save only $10 per week? Put it 
in the local Savings Bank at 3!2%. You 
asi will have $500 in less than a year. Then 
TORK buy one of our certificates at 4'2%. Some 

_ you will own ten of them. 


Send for booklet 


“Tih GUARANTEE TRUST 


BROADWAY REMSEN ST. 


Public Necessities ; 


are the 


Basis of Sound Investments 


at par in sums of 0. $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest pg every six months at American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the @ Investors should send for our 
pamphlet on Public Necessities as 
D Security for Bonds. 
rrigation O- @ It tells how bankers investigate 7 
on bond issues before purchasing them. 
SECURITY: above named Bank as collateral 
; security to the bonds in the ratio of @ A thorough understanding of what 
THE Two to Three | assist you in making sound invest- 
BONDS Million Dollars © ments. It will show you how to 
Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, _ Safely invest your funds and obtain 


Sites, Water Rights, etc. an income of 


Srowlridge VNiver Go: to 6% 


First National Bank Bidg. _ Chicago, Illinois |} 
Write for Booklet R. Free on request. 


National Bank Bias. 1.1111 EH. ROLLINS & SONS 


Please send illustrated of 6% Denver Reservoir 
Ce, Sones Bankers for 32 Years 


CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Treatment of Floors 


Dust should be reduced to the minimum wherever 
there is a large floor-space subject to the daily tread of 

many feet. he proper treatment of floors in schools, stores, 
- offices, corridors and places of public assembly is a vital matter 

of health. Dust is a disease breeder, and every untreated wooden 
floor.a breeding place for germs. , 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING. 


is a preparation made especially for overcoming the dust evil and for 
killing disease-germs, which abound in dust. hree or four applica- 
tions of Standard Floor Dressing a year will keep 

any floor in prime condition. it makes a floor 
look better—makes it last longer—keeps down 
nearly one hundred per cent of dust and kills 
every disease germ that touchesit. Sold every- 
where in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. 


On request we will treat a part of one floor — 
in any school, store or public building 
FREE. Particulars on request. | 
Ask for book, Dust and Its Dangers."’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE}| Wil! you accept this 
' Shake Into Your Shoes ; business book if we 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the - 
send it free? 


feet. It relieves painf swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and petantiy takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest ( 
comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2, I93 pages 
—1I,497 vital business secrets. In them is the best 
of all that they have been able to squeeze from 


Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or mew shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain’ cure for ingrowing nails, 
) | their own costly experience about 


sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching tect. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 5c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


oy —Credits —Systematizing — Position-Holding 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- ? —Collections —Retailin 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly ? —Accounting —Wholesatin =e ~ ling 
“In-a pinch, Children. Sold b Druggists everywhere, 2 —Time-Keeping <iameine an-Training 
use Allen's Trial Package FREE. Address, § | —tasurance 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Koy,N.Y. —Advertising —Real Estate and huadseds ona 
—Correspondence —Public Utilities hundreds of other vital 
—Salesmanship —Bauking business subjects. 


9 A 9,059-word booklet has been published descrfbing, explaining, picturing 

the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 

O 4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6and7 with handling ani training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 


advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 withthe great problem of securing the highest market 


That decay of the teeth starts from the outside price for your services—no matter what your line ; and the last page tells how 


and CALOX, the Oxygen Tooth Powder, in handsome half morocco, contents in col- 


your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
newspaper. Will you read the book tf we send it free? 


arrests decay. ' Send no moncy. Simply sign the coupon 
Druggists 25 Cents ~The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
A - I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of business. I keep 
——— ? my eyes and ears and brain open al! the year around for new ways to make 


money. Ifthere is any possible expedient that will increase my Lusiness or ' 
int a salary I want to know it. So then, if your sixteen-page 9,059-word booklet 

offers me such an opportunity, sendit along. But mind you, I promise 
ee agree to nothing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely 


=. | am the Pa 
Get my Big Free 


k, including Big 


Color Cards to select from—also free up to 
Book of Painters’ — sold at Di- 42-52 
rect-to-You Prices. make Paint to Name : 


order—sell it on three months’ time— 


O.L.Chase, The Paintman, Dept, 169, St.Louis, Mo, 


EA 
| 
| 
WI) 
PP! 
allow two full gallons free to try—and Address 
“+9 y all freightcharges. Write postal 
full particulars and FREE Books. 


‘It’s Safe a 


and Easy 
To shake the shackles 


that’ coffee has placed 
pipe upon you when 


Postum 


is made the daily beverage. 
Suppose you try ten days of 
freedom. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
q Battle Creek, Michigan 


Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs that produce this trouble. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 

A splendid dressing. Does not interfere with 
curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to your doctor. 
Ask his opinion. Follow his advice. * 


DOES NOT.COLOR THE HAIR 


A selected Mortgage on improved New 
York and suburban Real Estate, made to 
home-owners, by practical and conservative 
appraisers and financiers, is acknowledged 
to be the safest investment in the long 
run. This is the business of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


that enables it to make your savings, or 
surplus, earn and pay you 


o% a Year 


on every dollar, every day intrusted to our 
care, and subject to withdrawal at your 
option upon required notice. Earnings begin 
the day your money is received and paid for 
full time left with us. 

All business under the supervision of the 
New York Banking Department. ’ 


Write for particulars, 

Assets $1,750,000 

Established 15. years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN CO. 
10 Times Bldg. 


Broadway & 42d St., New York | 


WHEN YOU WERE 
ENGAGED 
G) THE YOUNG LADY 


RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY. 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES 
YOUR WIFE RECEIVE A BOX 
OF THESE UNSURPASSED & 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ? 


REPENT! By PLACING 
YOUR ORDER AT ANY OF 
RETAIL STORES, 
OR WITH ANY OF OUR 
AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Tours aud Travel 


Inexpensive Vacations 
In the Mountains 


of Orange, Sullivan Ulpees and Delaware 
Counties, N n the 


New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 


SUMMER HOMES w a region of absolute 
TH AT MODERATE COST, 

2, the sea; pure air, pure water, 

ure milk, no malaria or mosquitoes. Three 

Soume? Ride from New York--recommended 


by physicians; send 8 cents to the under- 


Or. or get fr free reared 
ER HOMES of 140 pages. It 


ves a list of over hin) Hotels, Farms and 
rding Houses, with their location, rates 
of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 


425 Broadway, N. Y. 

IN NEW YORK—Il1L. 425, 1354 Broadway. 
245 Columbus ave., 2798 3d ave., lll West 
125th st., 182 5th ave. Ticket offices, Des- 
brosses and West 42d st. ferries, 56 Beaver st. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 479 No- 
strand ave., 390 Broadway. 

On May 29th and 3uth excursion tickets at 
reduced rates will be sold. giving an oppor 
tunity of personally yy a Summer home 
and also enjoying a day’s fishing 1n this de- 
lightful region ickets good returning May 
30-3lst or June lL. 

. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager. 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


on line of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Renowned for magnificent scenery, cura- 
tive waters, excellent accommodations, and 
incomparable summer climate. Excursion 
pickets principal offices. Stop-over privi- 

Write for booklets: 
W. P.T.M., Weshington. D. C. 
Jno. D. Ports, G.P.A., Richmond, Va. 


E UROP E 
tours. Ho oth others just hke them. 
B Cc 
457-9 ed Bidg., Vhicago. 


Winter in Italy 


Comfortable American home life in Flor- 
ence, for study of art and 
langua rips to Rome, Venice, etc., if 
desiréd. address 668. Outlook. 


select party 
EUROPE 
July 3d by White Star Live. 
route: 67-74 days. Fifteenth summer tour. 
Miss BARBOUR, 29 E. 29th St., N. Y. City. 


Europe: Private party. Experienced leader. 
Excellent accommodations. The mn 


Switzerland, italy, Paris, & days, $425 
tensien to Eng! and. Address 5,823, Gatlook. 


SIXTY 


EUROPE TOURS 


urs de Luxe and shorter Vacation hops: 
gis to $1,165. Limited Parties. All 
penses | nclud 


SOUTH AMERICA. Grand Tour 


leaves 
ROUN the WORLD. Six select 
limited Bettes eave this Fa 
Tours and Tickets Ev on 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 
Established 1841 


Cook's Travellers’ Checks Are Good All 
Over the World 


TWO BOYS WANTEL 


to complete a 


Foreign Travel Schoc 


“urope 
ex perience in teac coias and in the care of boys 
oo! work carried 
travel and no time lost. For detailed infor 
mation address 6,349. Outlook, 


ity sailing GQcroder lst for eight months is 
In charge of a Harvard man of long 


on in connection with 


IN EUROPE 
One vacancy. siz young ladies. Twe 
chaperons. Sailin une 4, Celtic. Fifte 
weeks. En France. Italy. Switzerland 
and Hollan $1,550). ly immediately. 
rs. MARION oe ARRINGTON, 
46 Chestnut St., Boston. 


Automobile Towr 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel im the 
BRITISH ISLES 
Tourist resorts and ali chief Cities. 
LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 
Special! trains run on arrival! of steamers. 
Baggage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
a Wan Tickets, and all information 
WAND, Agent, 287 Filth Ave., New York 


in England 


Send 4 cents ( tage) for ustrates book 
describing Cathedral Rou Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Districts : 
also Harwich Koute. Englana to the 
Continent via Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 
H. KETCHAM. | Agent 

ngland 

ew Vork 


lastern Railwa 
362 T. Broadway, 


Great 


$165 and up. Circulars, 
map, full information free. 
Select. limited member- 
ship, Ideal Tours, 
Box 1,0550, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EUROPE, $235 
and July. First on ships. Itineraries of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 


corted tours for 2 or more persons. Cars 
for independent travel. 31 West 30th St., N. Y. 


WILBY AUTOMOBILE TOURS 


Pyrenees, Italy, England ; luxurious e-J 


Miss Farwell 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y¥. 


invites correspondence with a view of chag pe 
roning two youne in Europe June 
to September 15t 


ALTHOUSE’S 
Foreign Tours 


oe High-grade SPKING and 
SUMMER TOURS to al! parts of EUROPR, 
nder our expert guidance you derive 
all the pleasures an«! benefits possible and 
avoid all the discomforts and vexations of 
travel. 
Descriptive Booklets on request. 


716 Chestaut Street PHILADELPHIA 


From the BAY OF NAPL 


to the SCOTTISH LAK 
Leisurely, first-class 
travel. Sail June 27 
Booklet of H. W. Dunninc & C 
101 Congregationa! House. Bosto 


Coaching Thru Creat Britain ,. 


Continental extension four weeks.. Gilt- Be me 
references. Jacosps Tours. Rock Valley, lo. 


University Travel 


Ideal Summer University Tour. 
Sail peay 2 23d from New York. Visit England. 
Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, The 
Rhine, Switzerland. Italy, and Greece. Dr 
C. L. Babcock, of Berlin, Leader. The 
Steam Yacht Athena Greece. Write 
for illustrated annou 
BUREAU OF UNIVE RSITY TRAVEL, 

20 Trinity Place. Boston. 


ITALY to 27, 70 days 
Greece, Norway, Brit- 

ish Bitten. an etc. Small parties. Seventh sea- 

gon. Dr; A. 5. Auburndale, Mass. 


Select two 
sum- 
ur, 
12 tours at lowest rates com ‘8165 up. Brit- 
ish Isles, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Turke reece, ane 
Italy. For sae appl 
ple Tours, P. O. Box Osi 3,178, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


TOU ALL TRAVELING 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 
UNE 20. Select private party conducted 


25 Union Square, N. Y. 
e annually by President American Travel 


Club, Rev. Geo. F. Nason, Pastor First 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware. Italy 
to Scotland. nique features. Coaching 


trips. Unusual opportunity. Few vacancies. 


A lady of social position in Engla 
is willing to chaperon a young lady whe 
patents desire her to finish her education b 
travel in England and on the Contines 
Highest references offered and required 
‘Terms to be arranged. Mts. Petnam-Cut 
TON, 64 Barkston Gardens, London, S$ 


JUNE 20 87 days for $500 to 6h 

Gibraltar, Spain, Ita 
Switz., ert Munich, Danube, Vienna, Dre 
berg. Rhine, Holl., Belg 
t. Other tours. 10th sease 


JOLLY HOBO TOU! 


See Europe with a_ jolly party of walke 
Few vacancies. Ladies eligible. jaarens 
R. R. MILLE? 211 W.7ist St... New Yor 


ENGLISH MOTOR TOUR 


Member of Historic Society personally drive 
parties on private tours arranged as to sce 
ery and places of interest to suit his clients 
interesting and historic places visited and 4 2 
For terms write Box Noa, 

B. Browne’s ADVERTISING eat 
163 Queen Victoria St., London, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tem and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts . 


EUROP. HIST. PROF.’S 


TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB 


Jtaly to Scot,. June to Sept. Select. moder 
ate. Few vacancies. Dr. Flick. Syracuse.N.Y 


ngiand, Holland, Paris, Swit- 
| zeriand.—Party of four sails May 30. 
Ihree months. my guld- 
ance leisurely travel. 


The gondola is our embiem 
because LIFE is our theme 
Econémy. Comfort, 
and De Luxe Tours. 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOU URS Ape pat a4 Wisconsin 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


“The Bryant Way.” Delightful, 
sive vacation trips, for ~ and gentlemen. 
Robert C: Bryant. Monadnock Big., Chicago 


High-grade Conti- 

nenta!l tour, 101 days, 
Riviera, and Southern 

Address Dr. 


EUROPE 


May 30; $725. Spain 
Italy, $450, British Isles, $395. 
M. M. KUGLER,7 E. 4th St.. 


(PATHWAYS Teachers of Art 


London at LONDON in Aogust 


Suggestive By-ways. 
Summer Write for Official Guide 


CERMAWNY 


GROSSHERZOGLICH HESSISCHES 


Bad Nauheim 


Near Frankfort o / M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT .RHEUMA. 
TISM, FEMALE DISE SCROF- 
ULA. NE DIE AS 


Baths taken in 1907, 419, ee 
Number of Guests in 1907, 29.668. 


Asa rest cure we recommend the 
situated. small and qmuet GROSS 
LZHAUSEN, near Nidda (Rk. R. Sta- 
tion, Friedberg, Nidda). Beautiful walks 
through forests, Solbath Springs. pure air. 


MUNICH, Pension Waltenbe wie 
Hess Str. 30. Villa with garden: excellent f 
sunny rooms, bath; near galleries, best tram 
connection. German and French lessons. 


ITALY 


Grand Hotel Suisse 


First _ South. 


Ss ] rates during th 


ROME Comfortable summer home for 
tourists from six francs upwards. 

Special terms for parties. Apply English 

Pension, 11 Via Vittoria. Colonna, Rome. 


TRAVEL COMMITTEE 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 


20 Trinity Place, Boston 
Restful summer tour de luxe. 67 days, $450; no 


ITAL. AUGHT FREE by Roman 
conductor, prof. of Italian N.Y. high schools. 

E. G. Barserts, 27 W. Sth St.. N. Y. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Two vacancies only in party sailing July 
3d via Mediterranean. Send for itineraries, 
Mrs. ED. A. ROBSON 
8 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


CANADA 
ABENAKIS SPRINGS 


e Carisbad of Cana 

For a bealthful, restful, | vigorating ou 

go to Abenakis Springs. Que. 

boating bathing, fishing, driving, tennis. 

A SENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
a cure for Kheumatiom. Discases of the 
Kidaecys. Liver & Stomach. Rates $12 to 
perweek. RBeaatiful beeklet. Open dune isi, 
G. Kimpt o, Mgr., Abenakias Spriacss, Que. 


CONNECTICUT 


‘Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


LONDON (ENGLAND) 


Board—Residence 
n re ‘ ull board 7 rs per 
week, or 144 dollars per day. ” 


LONDON WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
Ideal Temperance Hotel. American quarter. 
25) guests. Ap't & Bkft from $1.25. Dinner 75c. 


(ENGLAND) 
Board- 
use. re 
HOLLIS and EMIL ROW NIR Ek 
St. Mary’ s minutes from the } inster, 


IC minutes from the station. 


SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH End. — Boarding 


Establishment, 59 Manor 
Place, near railway stations and tramways. 
-xhibition easily accessible. Miss Siicur. 


BELCGIUM 
ANTWERP, QUEENS HOTEL 


Center of sights. Near Cathedral. Elegant 
appointments. Room 4 to 6 francs. Table 
d’héte 4 francs. Or American plan. 


CERMANY 


perlin.—Pension von Sodenstern, Tauen- 
zien Str.6, offers first-class home life.sunny 


comfortable room, exquisite 
table ; moderate prices ; lift and telephone, 


“The Montowese”’ 


INDIAN NECK 


BRANFORD, CONN. 
Noted for its beautiful surroundings, at the 
widest part of Long Island Sound. As a 
family resort it is unequaled. Abundance of 
shade ; excellent bathing and boating : tennis 
courts ; golf; music. Rooms with bath. Send 
for booklet. WM. A. BRYAN, Mer. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all 
home comforts. M. Hrrencock 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
INTERLAKEN INN 


At LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May Nev. ! 
Two hours from New York. Situated between 
two beautiful mountans lakes; elevation 900 
feet: fine views of Berkshire ‘and pacasetd 
Hills. Service and appointments first-c 
Accommodation for automobile parties. 
Address Manager. 


SUMMER BOARD IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 


Attractive house, modern conveniences ; ex- 
tensive views of mountains and lake : tennis, 
golf, driving, boating. fishing. References 
exchanged. P.O. Rox 215. Lakeville, (‘onn. 


YSTIC, CONN. Summer Board 

at “ HILLCREST.” Large private 
roussonee overlooking Sound. $8 to $10 per 
Also new turn’shed cottage to rent, 


week 
14 rooms, bath, fireplace. May used as 
apartments of 7 rooms each, two parties aie 
are acquainted, and table urnished 
desired, Adults. Mrs. M. KR. PRENTICE 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW LONDON 
CONN. 


Good Hotels 


with a wide range of prices. 


Summer Cottages 


Moderate priced or expensive 


Boarding Houses 


to suit all requirements 


can be found on the 
twenty-five mile strip of 


Sea Shore 


of which New London is the center. 


Sea Bathing, Yachting 
Cool Summers 


Let us supply information to 
convince you that this is the 
best spot for a vacation on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


Address Secretary 


New London Business Mea’s Assa. 
| New London, Conn. — 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
40 minutes by trolley. 4 min. by tr train from 

Weehingten, D.C. Especia 

W RIGHT. Forest Ghee Ma. 
MAINE 


The Homestead Bailey Jeland. 


Seventh season go opens Jus June 15. Send for 


illustrated booklet 
T. E. HAZELL. N. J. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 


CASTINE, MAINE 
Opens June 2th. Illustrated booklets. 


THE OARS 8 


Maine Lakes 


odern couven- 
iences. Terms $5 to $7. Seni for circular. 


The Seaview 


Opens July. . Seventh season. 
. Black, Windermere Rd.; Dorchester,Mass. 


Ox FORD SPRING HOUSE 


OXFORD, 
will open fen 1908 
Mrs. M. F. INGS. Formerly 
Manager of Walpole, N, H. 


THE BEECHES 


A sanitarium for semi-invalids. Mountain 
scenery. “Ofeet elévation. Electricity, bat 
massage. Dr. CHARtoTTe F. HAMMOND. 


West Point House 


PROUT’S NECK, ME. 
Yachting, surf bathing, tennis, and golf. ~~ 
dress R. R. JORDA Prout’s Neck, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ravenswood A private summer 


residence on the 
North Shore, open May 1, for a small num- 
ber of guests. For particulars address Mrs. 
A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 
NOW OPEN. Reasonable rates. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


BEACH 
HOUSE 


A family summer home of the first class. 


Nantucket Islan 


combin Booklet. 


country 
G. Siasconset, Mass. 


BRINTO 


Berkshire Hills 
Williamstown 


The Greylock 


Beautiful collegetown. Picturesque scenery, 
Quiet, homelike, and restful summer and fall 
resort. HOWARD ECKERT, Lessee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N.. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a 
view of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 


passed. Driving, boating, fishing, bathing,. 
New garage. Free from hay_fever. 
Looklets. H. F. DORR, Prop. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 
Off Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE OCEANIC 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
All the benefits of a sea vp age without its 
For bookiet address 


MORSE, 7 Walnut St., Boston. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For booklets write GEO. 5S. PRESCOT 
New London, N. H. 


TO RENT 
Furnished rooms with bath 


Maplehill Farm, Walpole, N. H. 
EW JERSEY 


“The salt breath of the sea brings health”’ 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Baths and massage in our well equipped +. 
partments will help many suffering from t 
strain of recent financia] disturbance. T won hee 
attendants only. Baths + open. to guests of 


other hotels. UNG, Manager. 


HE TOU RAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


The Engleside 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Opens June 18. The best combination of 
seashore features. One of the most favorably 
known and oldest established resort hotels 
along the Atlantic coast. Refined class of 
patronage. Orchestra. Private baths, with 
sea and fresh water. Boardwalk along the 
ocean, perfect beach and bathing. Renowned 
for positive relief from hay fever. Illustrated 
booklet. R. F. ENGLE. Manager, The 
Covington, W. Philadelphia, until June Ist. 

Culvers Lake, 


The Culvermere Branchviile. N. J. 


Mountain Resort. Special rates for June and 
Sept. Booklet. A. P. FOWLER, Prop. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or 
mental cases. Outdoor lifeaspecialty. Tent 
life, if desired. Booklet. The Misses Clapp. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


Let us send you our booklet. 


Point Pleasant Cottage, long established and 
homelike; 5 min. walk to ocean, 10 min. to 
beautiful river. Special rates for May & June. 
Also for rent, attractive cottage on beach ; 
$450 for season. Miss Gertrude des Santos. 


NEW YORK CITY 


When in New York City 


a safe, comfortable, and economical place to 
stop is the Bible Teachers Training School 
Lexington Ave. and 49th St. Near Grand 
Central Station. Excellent guest accommo- 


dations. Conveniences of modern hotel with- 
out disagreeable features. , airy rooms— 
fifty-six with bath. Goo Reasonable 


rates. Write for 


53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates tor two weeks 
or more. Location very a Convenient 
to all gevated and street car lin 

Mrs. JAMES KNOTT. 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


ly freproof, West 32d St., near 
way, Now York City. A superior, perfectly 
appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
ple of refinement. European plan. Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.00. —= L. Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro inn. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Banham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attractions 
of a beautiful lake shore in a locality with a re- 
markable record for healthfulness. The club 
affords an excellent plain table and accom- 
modation. ‘The boatmg is safe, there are at- 
tractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required. For penton 
address Miss COGSWELL, Club Mgr., 
Clinton Ave., Jamaica, 


Hurricane Lodge 
and Cottages 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
homelike. Altitude 1,760 
7 900 ft. above and overlooking 
the Keene Valley. Golf and tennis. Our own 
ardens and dairy connected with the house. 
erms $14 to 4 per week. Special low rates 
= + June and for parties coming for the sum. 
. We offer in connection with the Lodge 
inoly furnished cottages, with hot and cold 
water, ange. extensive verandas, etc. Write 
for booklet. Address communications until 
June ist to G. H. STEVENS, 5% East Hou. 
satonic St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Under-Cliff 


— 


Lake Placid 
Adirondacks 


A long-established. popular resort, piros 
ized largely by families and parties of friends, 
a chara life. on 

RUFF and 25th 
ew York, or Ming A RMOUR, Secy.., 
Under-Cliff, Lake Placid. Y. 

ADIRONDACK MTS. 
20th Season 
HUNTERS’ HOME 


An ideal spot to spend the summer ; finest 
for families and Deople seeking rest. Special 
rates for June an Write for bookiets. 
LAVERTY BROS., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


Spa Sanatorium 


Restful home. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. ER, M.D 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage; 
elevation 1,000 tt. ripe climate : all modern 
conveniences. Drs JOHN C. FISHER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 

war - Gleason, Prop. 


Delaware 
dates 40. spot. Ri ht at mp to date, 
Low rates for June. nd for klet. 


WHEN ILL the 


offers 
every known stusstane to the chronic inva- 
lid. Beautiful surroundings. Every form 
physical treatment. Electricity. hydrothera 
etc. Pure air, pure f , pure water. Pe 
hygiene. Moderate rates. Write for bosklet. 


The “Hill Top” 


-——POMPEY, N. Y. 


A select summer home with 35 roomy rooms; 
1,800 feet elevation ; tennis and other outdoor 
amusements; delightful drives; Adirondack 
air and scenery ; relief from hay fever, asthma. 
Livery in connection. 

6 hours from New York via D., L. & W. 

For booklet address 

C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y. 
W. GORDON, 
Hotel Register Co., 220 Broadway, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium For treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 


*Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Fenton House 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 


WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 
Cottages, furnished, for rent by the season of 


A most attractive place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THOMAS. 


4 
> 


Write for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N., Y. 


mont Central Dining Hall. Alse 
a large summer home for rent 7 hor season. 
M. C. LOCKWOOD, 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


‘Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 


PENNSYLVANIA - 
Wernersville, Penna. 


A mountain health resort. Fine dry air. 
Beautiful scenery. Special site 
to Neurasthenia, J. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WVaill Cottages 


Block 
Island, R. I. 


Opens deve 17—the 24th season. Delightfully 
coo lf, ponte. » driving bathing, sailin 
fishing, music. Good table, fine vegetab e 
ardens, soft spring water. Descriptive folder. 
Rates by da yy season. Address till June, 
K. WARD, 
Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. 


T° the family of a French professor a few 
ladies will be received from June to 
September. French spoken all the time; 
lessons: good table; $17 a week. Mug. 
JuLEs Rugrat, East Providence, R. I. 


VERMONT 
66 BRA NDON: the most beautiful village 


| have seen in all my travels.” 
Ralph, board in private famil 
Mrs. W. C. BUSHEY, Brandon, 


'HESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
/ lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
‘Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


THE MAPLES located pri 


vate home, wide porch. bath, steam heat, 
minutes to 


fine drives, ‘Dorset, Vi. 


VIRGINIA 


; ; Old Point Comfort 
Bright View 
American Plan. $2tof3aday. $14 to 

$20 weekly. Illustrated booklets. 


Property ‘Wanted 


FAMILY OF FOUR ADULTS 


want pleasant but not too elegant country 
place, June to October 15th ; must be within 
sixty miles of New York, have garden, and be 
near water. Place where there is cow and horse 
or small auto preferred. Catholic church for 
maids. E. D., 39 Pierrepont St., Bklyn..N.Y 


Real Estate 


CANADA 
Western Canada Wheat Lands 


We own 155,000 acres of prairie wheat lands 
surrounding Last Mountain Lake, the holiday 
and camping resort of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. We want buyers. We will co- 
operate with parties interested in establishing 
colonies. We will contract with responsible 
energetic agents. Liberal commissicn. d 
loc. for handsome illustrate 
maps. WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd., 

316 Northern Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada 


“CONNECTICUT 


‘\OLUMBIA, CONN.— To rent for 

/ summer, remodelled farmhouse; eight 

rooms and bath, ~~ decorated and fur- 

nished; barn: lake a woods near: eleva- 
tion WO ft. Address F. EY, 

Whitnee Ave., Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


Two Cottages to Rent at 


Grove Beach, Conn. 


For the season of 1908, One $350, the other 
dl F or particulars address K Edward 
n, 74S. Highland Ave., Ossining, N. v 


camp Whileaway 


Moosehead near Kineo, Maine. For 

rent season 1908, Fully 

W rite for photograp! 
. L. Decks, E. 


ulpped cabin, b 
particulars to 
. New York City. 


Grove Beach, Connecticut 


Furnished cottage, excellently situated on 
Sound, for rent. Mod odern improvements. Pic- 
tures and description on application. GEORGE 
Woon, 54 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Berkshire Hills 


Near Lakeville and Sharon, Conn. 


as, — houses, 12 rooms,to rent. All 
rovements ; 10 acres . 
= "MOEN, 52 William St.. New York. 


LYME, CONN. 
To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
1S rooms ; and three cottages of 13, 11, and 10 
rooms ; all with modern umprovements and 
fully furnished. Address 
Mrs. E. E. Satissury,. New Haven, Conn, 


To 
e Madison, Conn. 


Overlooking -Soun Improvements, fine 
beach, la awn, bath-houses, and barn. 
AT SH IPLEY. Waterbury, Conn. 


HREE MODERN COTTAGES 

at NEW CANAAN: every conven- 

ience: furnished or unfurnished. To rent 
for season or year. 5,665, Outlook. 


New Colonial Cottage. Well fur- 
nished, artistic, convenient, and sanitary. At 


CRESCENT BEACH 


Near NEW LONDON CONN. Write 
WM. S. STARR, New 


TO RENT 
At Sachem’s Head, Conn. 


Two shore cottages, with driven wells and 
modern sanitary conveniences ; one with six, 
the other with seven, bedrooms. Price for 
the season, three hundred, Cy two hundred 
and fifty dollars. N. BE. WORDIN, M.D., 
274 Fairfield Avenue, Conn. 


Sachem’s Head, Conn. 


summer home—directly on Sound. $250 per 
season. GrorGe LAnpon, 37 Liberty St. 


TAMARACK 
For Rent Six furnished roo way 
season of 1908 for $100. B. H. Akton 
Winchester Center, Litchfield Conn. 


CEORGIA 
Let Us Tell You About, the most 


and climate in America. 1,500 feet elevation ; 
no extremes of might in Su no mosquitoes 
or malaria ; cool nights in summer. Write for 
free illustrated bookh Sec’y Chamber of 
Commerce, Cornelia, 


MAINE 


six-room COTTAGE with cook- 
ouse. Situated im a pime grove on 

minutes’ walk from P. 
Belgrade bakes. WwW. DAMP EN: 


Furnished Cottages for Rent 
Camden, Maine 


Finely located, with Mirror Lake water, the 
pores in New England. Apply to GEO. H. 
ALBOT , Real Estate Agent, Camden, Me. 


oS CABIN for SALE or RENT. 
ooms. Situated on Toddy Lake, E. 

Orland, "Me. One mile from aeneun store and 
telephone. Salmon, trout, t and perch 
fishing. F. M. MOONEY, 


ENNEBECK RIVER.—Island, 20 
acres densely wooded. 3 miles from 
depot at Bath. 7-room furnished bungalow. 
2 e tent, boat; boat landing, etc. Rent $250. 
THUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 


SEAL HARBOR 


MT. DESERT ISLAND, ME. 

Desirable furnished cottages, large 
and small, to rent for the season. G. i‘ 
STEBBINS, 102 Produce Exchange, New York. 


ue 


Ogunquit, Maine 
To let, 10-room furnished Bouse, 


water, near river and bathing beac 
Maxwell, Railroad Bidg., New Haven, Conn 


Oeunauit, Me.—To rent for summer, com- 
pletely furnished new house, 12 rooms, unin- 
soommnned ocean view. 1-2 minutes from hotels, 
trolley, churches, post-office, and bathing 
beach. M. M. Stevenson, 165 Madison Ave. 


OLD ORCHARD, ME. 


Summer Cottages and vesideness to 
rent on and near the ocean fron 
DAVIS & HARMON, Box 391. 


APE ELIZABETH. Near Portland. 

Large furnished cottage. od- 
ern. 7 chambers. Living room 16x40, Sighie. 
Extensive ocean view. Season $800. 
JERRIS, Portland, Me. 


MAINE COAST 


Furnished cottages, country homes, farms 
camps, etc. , for rent and sale on shores and 
islands of Casco Bay, Cape Elizabeth, inland 
phen. etc. Send for list. F. Ss. & 

Portland, Me. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine For sale. 


new cot- 
tage 7 rooms, open fires, modern plumbing. 
3 minutes from hotel. Price $2,400. Robert 
Kaighn, 3713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RENT FOR THE SEASON 


Cottage, 8 rooms and bath, at South West 
arbor, Maine. Centrally located. Price rea- 


sonable. rk Tuos. CLARK, Augusta, Me. 


Tenants Harbor, Me. 
Cottage to let, furnished. Shore lots and 
oyges for sale. Fine place. See list. 
W. WATTS. 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 


Home 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Beautiful Summer Home and fancy stock 
farm, in one of Maine’s most picturesque 
localities. Every convenience, spring water 
throughout house and barns, three throoms, 
sewers. Ideal for summer school or cantp. 
Would rent entire, or house and grounds, re- 
serving ouse furnish 

ddress Owner, | Outlook. 


MARYLAND 


FILSTON ESTATE 


1277 ACRES TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


20 miles from at Station. 
Baltimore Co., building 
rding Scho-l, or large Is 
self-supporting, having 400 registered Jersey 
cows, beside a $12,000 poultry equipment. 
other beautiful wellings Manor ~® 
war all city conveniences, 12 tenant houses 
9 barns. To sold as a whole or im 
parts . Sale starts at noon — 25th. For 
tails, illustrated matter, etc dress 
INTERNATIONAL Trust Co., Baltumore, Md. 
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